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How To Milk A Manuscript 


Alexander Woolcott was fond of saying that 
a writer was a fool not to sell the same ma- 
terial to three editors. But I’m afraid he would 
be outdistanced today by any capable agent. 
For a story, play or book worth selling at all 
is worth selling half a dozen times. The im- 
portant money is not in the original sale any 
longer but in the subsidiary rights rights 
which only a literary agency is AE to 
exploit to the fullest. 


I have on my desk now the galley proofs of 
a big new novel I sold to Putnams, after sev- 
eral unsuccessful attempts by the author. It 
will be published in Canada by Thomas Allen 
Ltd. It is being considered by a book club. 
Translation rights have been bid for. My Lon- 
don representative assures me there’ll be no 
trouble in placing British Empire rights. And 
two top motion picture studios are after me 
for film rights before publication, while maga- 
zine rights may go at any time. So our writer 
can look forward to several checks from the 
one manuscript, because he put his novel in 
the hands of an agency equipped to wring out its last possible potential. 











This “milking” of potentialities is the very heart of an agency’s business. 
For today’s markets are immensely complex. There are hundreds of possible 
outlets for salable material, and it’s a rare author wh~ has the experience and 
time to submit his work, keep track of its market progress, discuss it realistically 
with editors in terms of their needs, bargain over it and retain most of the 
vital rights, and then see to it that all rights are tracked down and sold. Yet 
I do this routinely for writers. I have sold rights that authors didn’t know 
existed, to markets they’d never heard of. I’ll continue to milk any manuscript 
of possible revenue for our authors just as long as writers submit salable work 
to me. 


One of the real pleasures of running a personal-type agency such as mine is 
in seeing these sales expand, and they expand fastest in any agency that 
keeps in day to day contact with the market, and keeps its writers abreast of 
their own progress whenever they write for reports. This is why I still per- 
sonally read every manuscript I accept for agenting and follow through with 
a campaign to sell it. I have my own agents in Hollywood, Paris, London and 
Melbourne, and a translation agent for all other countries. W hen you submit 
anything for my handling, you can be sure it will be considered for all of its 
potentialities. We sell plays, juvenile books, novels, non-fiction books, stories, 
articles and scripts. 


When you send your work to me, give me some details about your back- 
ground and ambitions. I'll then read your manuscript in the light of what the 
markets are currently buying and either start submitting it immediately or 
advise you on any changes needed. 


Writing is your job; selling is mine. So let me hear from you soon if you’d 
like me to work on your behalf. Our handling fees are $5.00 per manuscript to 
5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $7.50 and $10.00 for half-hour 
and hour teleplays, and $15.00 for books. These fees cover all costs of the 
reading, evaluation and eventual agenting. At time of sale, we refund these 
fees and represent your future work on straight 10° commission. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 




























































130 EAST 37th STREET * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Fact Like Fiction 


Dear Editor: 

I’m looking around for adventure articles 
with an almost fiction approach for Motor 
Trend. 

They could either be about well-known per- 
sonalities such as Barney Oldfield, Wilbur Shaw 
or Henry Ford; or about a personality who 
would ,be known for his car or cars, such as 
August Duesenberg or Ettore Bugatti. The 
article I have in mind would not be written in 
the usual Motor Trend style. It would be set up 
much more like an adventure piece might be in 
True, Argosy or Saga. 

The purpose of my search is to get articles 
for MT that would appeal to someone who is 
not necessarily interested in cars. There is an- 
other type of adventure story that I would like 
to get, and which is more difficult to find. This 
would be some unusual experience while using 
a car to fulfill that experience. What I have in 
mind is something like driving the Jeep from 
New York to London, using the Chevy 4-wheel 
truck to climb Mt. Everest, or some very enter- 
taining experience or event from out of the past. 
Naturally, they don’t have to be as weird as I 
have outlined, but I’m not looking for the usual 
type of adventure article like driving the Alcan 
Highway. On the other hand, if someone were to 
drive off deep into the north woods from the 
Alcan Highway to hunt Kodiak bears for the 
sake of melting the bear’s fat for fuel, we would 
then have an interesting article. 

Depending on the subject matter and how 
well it is done, payment would be $200 or more. 


Water A. Woron, Editor 
Motor Trend 

5959 Hollywood Blvd., 
Los Angeles 28, California 


New Foundation Wants Writers’ Support 


Dear Editor: 


The National Education in Science Founda- 
tion was created to correct the imbalance of 
scientists and science students between the United 
States and Russia. It is dedicated to “awaken- 
ing youth to their opportunities and preparing 
them to meet the challenge of the technological 
era.” 

The phase of our operation which will appeal 
most to your readers is that we are going to 
make a sincere attempt to convert so-called 
Science Fiction to Science Reality. It is our be- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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on Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


How to win readership and influence pub- 
lishers—first, by presenting a neat, clean 
looking manuscript. And that’s where 
Eaton enters the plot! Because Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond takes you at your words. 
Typing errors never show. The reason? 
Corrasable’s special surface erases with- 
out a trace, with just the flick of an ordi- 
nary pencil eraser. 

Your stationer will be glad to demonstrate 
Corrasable’s literary genius. Or, send 10¢ 
for a liberal sample, enough for a 5,000 
word inspiration! 


CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 
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1 EATON PAPER CORPORATION ! 
I Dept. AC-29—Pittsfield, Massachusetts i 
I Here's my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet a 
j sample of Corrasable Bond. d 
i Name. $ 
Street. : 
City. State. | 





Dcncienenceneseeenentnsmenapenanall 


Tue Wairer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 36, No. 10. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 








































































NEW BOOKS 
FOR WRITERS 


The Crowning Privilege, Robert Graves. 
Poet-Critic Graves throws cold water on 
some of the most revered English poets. 
Maintaining that the poet’s only duty is 
to his Muse, Graves says that Wordsworth 
“betrayed his Muse,” and Tennyson “never 
had one.” Rambling and sometimes petu- 
lant, these essays, which were first delivered 
as lectures, nevertheless contain sound ad- 
vice on creating harmony in the words, 
thoughts and metre of a poem. (Doubleday, 
$5. ) 


Ring Lardner, Donald Elder. A biogra- 
phy of the beloved baseball and short story 
writer. There are entertaining anecdotes, 
interesting glimpses into the birth of some 
of Lardner’s stories and selections from his 
writings. Unfortunately, Mr. Elder’s style 
falls short of his subject’s, which is perhaps 
to be expected. (Doubleday, $4.75.) 


Editor’s Choice, edited by Herbert R. 
Mayes, is a collection of 26 short stories pub- 
lished in Good Housekeeping. The amount 
of encouragement the writer will find in Mr. 
Mayes’ short introduction is almost worth the 
$3.95 the book costs. Putting before the pub- 
lice in permanent form some very fine stories 
by outstanding writers was only one reason, 
and perhaps a secondary one, for this col- 
lection. The writer of fiction was obviously 
foremost in Mr. Mayes’ concern. He says in 
the introduction: “It always seemed to me 
that nothing so stimulated potential short 
story writers as the reading of good short 
stories” “To the new writers today ... 
I offer this collection as an indication of 
what one magazine is very happy to accept.” 
Mr. Mayes also points out that many maga- 
zines would publish more substantial short 
stories if they were available. Generally he 
feels that the short story is in for a renais- 
sance. The collection itself is meaty and 
varied, including works by such top authors 
as Somerset Maugham, Daphne Du Maurier 
and John van Druten, as well as some very 
fine stories by lesser known writers. (Ran- 


dom House. $3.95.) 
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Magazines in the United States, (Second 
Edition). James Playsted Wood. A collec- 
tion of interesting sketches of American 
magazines thoughtfully and honestly writ- 
ten. Mr. Wood also discusses the history 
and function of the magazine in our culture, 
devoting special chapters to the big boys like 
SEP, The Luce Publications, Colliers, Read- 
ers Digest, and The New Yorker. You won't 
find out how-to-sell to the Post but you will 
discover that in 1890 this same magazine 
consisted mostly of “reprints clipped and 
pasted up by a reporter on the Philadelphia 
Times who earned ten dollars a week by 
editing the Post in his spare time.” (Ronald 
Press, $5.) 


If You Must Write, by W. H. Johnson, 
stresses the importance of the correct use of 
language in writing. The author discusses 
the use and abuse of words, grammar rules, 
common faults and errors and the verbosity 
of British government officials. There are 
also some pointers on the preparation of a 
manuscript for publication. If you feel need 
of some grammatical] vision, this book makes 
better reading than the average grammar. 
(Philosophical Library, $2.75. ) 


The Right to Know, Kent Cooper. The 
former administrator of the Associated 
Press writes, rather copiously, about news 
suppression, propaganda and freedom of 
the press. (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $4.00. ) 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature, James D. Hart, Editor. Alpha- 
betically arranged reference containing bi- 
ographies and bibliographies of American 
authors, summaries and descriptions of im- 
portant American literature. New revised 
(third) edition. (Oxford University Press, 
$10.) 


Webster’s New World Dictionary of the 
American Language. This concise edition 
contains over 100,000 words with helpful 
pronunciation and syllabification (we looked 
that one up—it’s right!) guides. Also punc- 
tuation rules. (World Publishing, $3.00 
plain, $3.75 with thumb index.)—J.A. 
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[ isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning that put 
these writers whose checks you see featured 
above in the magazines and book lists where they 
appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered 
sales. Most had no sales at all when they came 
to me—all realized that their haphazard method 
was not the way to build a permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story 
knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you 
send me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 

Beginner or professional, you need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you into 
print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling 
professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national 
magazines, let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase your writing 
income. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: IT ISN’T NECESSARY FOR YOU TO SUBSIDIZE THE PUBLI- 
CATION OF YOUR FIRST BOOK! Any legitimate publisher will tell you that, and I prove it con- 
stantly by my sales of first books to legitimate publishers. And question the agent or critic who tries 
to steer you to a vanity publisher and to have you pay for the publication of your book. I shall be 
glad to work with you as I have done with many book authors who have become successful under my 
guidance. On the basis of my sales and experience in the book field, my charge for an editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment and 
where possible, submission to editors. Your evaluation fee will be refunded from my 10% commission. 


SELLING WRITERS: | will work with you om straight commission of 10% on American and 
Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at 1% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send i; unsalable—actually not worth your future effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be 
repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new 
copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 






























Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


use only part of it 
we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


we pay for your whole story even if we 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 













































THE UZZELLS 


Writers travel to Stillwater from all over the 
country to consult us about their writing. Some 
are sent by editors and publishers who pay us. 
One of them, an editor, here recently said: 
“Why don’t you tell your prospective custo- 
mers in your advertising just what your great- 
est value to them is?” 

“What's that?” I asked. 

“The fact that you and Mrs. Uzzel after 
all your years of experience and success hire 
no assistants but do all the work yourselves. 
No one with a reputation does that. He lets 
others use his name and collects. Fvidently 
you have pride in your service. You are the 
only real professionals in your business. Either 
you are honest or you don’t need the money. 
It’s amazing.” 

“Thanks, friend,” I said, “but we believe the 
folks who come to us understand these things. 
However, I'll try your idea in my next ad.” 

The best beginning with us is to send a story 
or article presenting problems (fee, $10) ora 
card or letter requesting our fee, informative 
6,000-word pamphlet, “Literary Services.” 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


Stillwater Oklahoma 
















lief that much harm is being done by the presen- 
tation of scientists as freaks and mentally warped 
individuals. We want very much the co-operation 
of writers in presenting scientists in a light that 
will inspire youngsters to want to follow in their 
footsteps. 

Accordingly we have established our own Re- 
search Bureau for the express purpose of serv- 
icing writers with correct scientific data for their 
stories. There is no charge for this service. All 
we ask in return is that writers present scientists, 
engineers, and all technical personnel in the 
most favorable possible light. In other words, 
don’t make a scientist your “heavy.” Let almost 
anybody else be the villain, but please write your 
scientists straight. 

If writers will send us their finished scripts be- 
fore submitting them for publication, we will 
stamp them with our NESF Seal of Approval 
if they conform to our standards. Admittedly 
this seal won’t mean much at this stage of the 
game, but watch it grow teeth. We fervently 
hope the time is not far off when science stories 
will go begging for a market unless they bear 
our seal. 

Let’s get together, shall we? 


Harotp L. PALMER 
National Education in 
Science Foundation 
8907 Wilshire Boulevard 
severly Hills, California 


e This foundation might be very useful to those 
of you whose science writing activities in non- 
fiction will be stimulated by the article on page 
17.—Ed. 


Apologeia 
Dear Editor: 


I applaud your blacklisting in the July issue of 
Dodshaw Publishing and its sister corporation, 
147 Publishing. I am no longer affiliated with 
either of these organizations, after quitting nearly 
five months ago. 

My reason for writing, however, is to publicly 
apologize to the writers who have not yet been 
paid for articles accepted by me for publication 
in Frauds & Rackets. As a free-lance writer, I 
can appreciate their bitterness. 

I am sorry that I had to be part of such a 
distressing situation. My only excuse is that I 
acted in the best of faith and that I was too 
trusting of my employer. 

My acceptances of articles were all based on 
the publisher’s promise to pay. Since I was only 
an employee, not a stockholder, I had no reason 
to doubt his word—at first. 

As more and more inquiries about payment 
landed on my desk, I was at constant odds with 
the publisher to make payment as promised. I 
was always assured that this would be done in 
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For the First Time... . 





Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of qoevest 
cannot imagine a clearer and better 
gine to writing 7 the magazines than this 
orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick | something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable yp strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. nee every aspect of the 
writing game aie above a points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of over 500 stories for Col- 
lier’s and other top magazines: 

“Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.”’ 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 
his correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with A hly valuable informa- 
tion and guidance inning writers—but 
contains a great ol of sound advice and 
suggestions for those who, like myself, have 
been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can_ heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.”” 








Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a Jimited and select 
group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors and 
guest lecturers included editors from Collier’s, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Redbook and many others, book editors 
from Doubleday, Bantam Books, Simon and Schuster 
and other top publishing houses, and many famous 
magazine writers and best selling novelists. For these 
limited in-person classes, the Workshop School’s rates 
were high. 


Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 


new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 











dents. All the features of the select personal course are 


contained i in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by t top-name writers who appear regularly in every” major 

















magazine in the country. 





The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 


and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 




















Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 
offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 
There’s no charge or obligation, your in- 
quiries are confidential, 
will call. 


and no salesman 


Sesecenvasasesse MAIL COUPON NOW seeesseueseesese 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS Sp-56 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


new booklet. 

Please send me, without cost or cbligation, your 
Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Street 


PLEASE PRINT 


City Zone State 








Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 





THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N.Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








An ad about 
Marilyn Monroe 
without pictures? 


You'll call us mad, but we want to call your 
attention to the text of a new book, the first 
candid, sympathetic, detailed and un-hoked-up 
analysis of what makes America’s All-Girl Girl 
tick. Don’t expect any Hello-from-Hollywood 
stuff. This is Marilyn as she really is. (Do you 
know what she suggested to Jane Russell when 
they were asked to leave their imprints in the 
wet cement at Grauman’s Chinese theatre? 
Ever heard of “flesh impact?” Why is Marilyn 
right about the proper role for her in The 
Brothers Karamazov?). 

Gathered in long talks with people like direc- 
tor Billy Wilder, with agents, and with people 
who have just plain observed her (how could that 
be plain?), the book studiously avoids burbling 
lady columnists. It's a book for men, and 
for men to give to others. Pete Martin’s story 
is terrific — and we haven't been crazy enough 
to publish the book without pictures. There is 
a stunning jacket in full color, and inside, 43 
knockout photographs which speak more loudly 
than you-know-what. 


WILL ACTING SPOIL 


MARILYN 


MONROE? 
by Pete Martin 


With 43 photographs 
$2.95. Order «@ copy for yourself, your 
friends and your friends’ friends today from 
your nearest bookseller, or from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 
Dept. WD3, Garden City, N. Y. 














IF YOU AREN’T SELLING 


then you need an accurate and thorough 
analysis of your writing style, characters, plot- 
ting, dialogue, story opening, descriptions, 
transitions, etc. I'll show you exactly what’s 
wrong and what you must do to improve your 
scripts. Fiction and articles: $1 per 1,000 
words. Minimum fee: $3. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P. O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 








short order—only to find out later that no pay- 
ment was made, 

The only reason I hung on was in the vain 
hope that all outstanding debts to writers could 
somehow be cleared up. And my reputation as 
well. 

When I finally left Dodshaw I was again as- 
sured that all outstanding debts to writers would 
be paid within five weeks. 

Again, I am sincerely sorry and I hope the 
grudges these writers bear against me are not 
too bitter. If there is anything I can do to assist 
any author in collecting, I shall be more than 
happy to help. 

AARON NoRMAN 
181 E. 93rd Street 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Winos and Hypos 


Dear Editor: 

Just finished reading the Anderson-Southern 
interview with Nelson Algren on The Man With 
the Golden Arm. Personally, I believe Nelson 
done real well for a guy who didn’t know too 
much about hop-heads in general. In the pic- 
ture there was one outstanding faux-pas that 
looms up to me like a green moon in a yellow 
sky; junkies just don’t shake an “H” habit 
alone in that short of time! 

I certainly agree with Mr. Algren about 
writer’s conventions, picnics, and other what- 
have-you affairs. He don’t need ’em. Living 
out a story is great and, like he sez, you don’t 
have to go the whole route to write about hypos 
and such. When I wrote I Married A Dope 
Fiend twenty years ago, hop-heads were not 
headlines like they are today. 

Nelson was right; you can’t write a war story 
unless you’re living it . . . or near it. Another 
thing I’ve found out about living a story; it 
takes longer to write it! I just finished, after 
eight years of skid rows and dives, my new book 
Wino Road. Forty chapters and all true; each 
wino you meet on the row is a walking true 
story; and usually an unbelievable good one at 
that. 

WALLY REED 
135 E. Woodbury Road 
Altadena, California 


No Sale Without Release 


Dear Editor: 


June Wrirter’s Dicest carried a piece about 
the needs of the Jane Wyman Theatre (inci- 
dentally misspelling my name). The result was 
a deluge of manuscripts from the 48 states and 
some outlying territories and that is all right, 
too. 

However, I.would appreciate it if you could 
pass along the information that all writers must 
submit signed releases with their scripts, out- 
lines or ideas. Their material is not read until 
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An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 





other Writing 





The experts tell us that it’s never a good 
idea to refer to your competition openly. 
We wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers 
and teachers—not advertising men. But we 
do know, and we say to you with all of the 
conviction we command, that NYS compares 
favorably on every count with even the most 
expensive writing courses. 

We invite you to make the comparison. We urge 


you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers 
before taking any. 

You'll find, first, that the New York School of 
Writing’s course is based on the one book authori- 
ties have acclaimed as the best ever published for 
writers. P 


You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 
writer, editor—or both. (You study under their 
personal direction at home in your spare time.) 
You'll discover that NYS assignments are interest- 
ing, stimulating, intensely practical. And that you 
need not confine the material you submit for com- 
ment to formal assignments. 





Among Your Distinguished 
NYS Instructors 


HENRY KANE, author of motion 
picture, New York Confidential, 
writer of Martin Kane TV series, 
author of many books and stories. 
STANLEY ELLIN, eight time win- 
ner of major Ellery Queen award. 
Author of two books, motion pic- 
tures and many stories. 

JAMES O’MARA, author of many 
books and $15,000 Saturday Eve- 


ning Post serial. And many others. 
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Courses 


You'll Note That NYS is Priced Lower Than 
Any Other Comparable Course for Writers. 





Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally- 
known literary agent who knows the entire range 
of literary markets intimately. 

Yes, however you want to compare value—whether 
it be on the basis of price, material, experience, or 
personal help — NYS meets every competitive 
challenge! 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (when the author was 
only half through the course.) 


2. Over 700 sales to leading markets 
including Cosmopolitan. 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS 
graduate. These are examples. We 
shall be glad to tell you about 
sales made for NYS graduates to 
the entire range of markets. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW! 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 179, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a profitable Career.” 








Street 
City & State. . 
Name 


'" Licensed by the State of New York 





























































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Collaboration, revision, editing 
Criticism: $1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee $3 — Prompt service 











AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgaer 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Freeman Apts. Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 
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= Confession Writer: 


a a ’re a pro in this fic!d, you'll be interested in 
the nfession Clinic. I work ‘closely with each writer, 
from the story idea through to the point of sale. My 
w eet sell to all the top markets. 

ype work considered at criticism rates of $1 
per 1000 words. 


ae tw Elyse Michaels CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1 516-5th Ave., New York 36 


















we get those releases. They may obtain the re- 
leases by writing to Lewman, Ltd. or Revue 
Productions at 4024 Radford Avenue, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

On unsolicited material a stamped and ad- 
dressed return envelope is considered the cour- 
teous thing to do and speeds up the handling 
of the material at this end. 

This applies not only to the Jane Wyman 
Theatre but to the General Electric Theatre, 
the Heinz 57 Playhouse, the Alfred Hitchcock 
Show, Soldiers of Fortune, State Trooper and 
any other TV shows that may be produced by 
Lewman, Revue or any affiliate of MCA in the 
future. 

Peter Dixon, Story Editor 
Lewman, Ltd. 

4024 Radford Ave. 

North Hollywood, Calif. 


Human Interest On The Go 


Dear Editor: 

We seem to be always in need of human 
interest articles built around trailerists. These 
can be any length, from 500 to 2500 words, and 
we pay on a flat basis, on publication. Rates 
run from ten to twenty dollars, according to 
quality and content. The articles should be 
accompanied by glossy pix, any size. For excep- 
tional articles we pay more. 

Writers may send in contact prints and nega- 
tives, providing they are 2% x 2%, and we 
will make our own enlargements. We use noth- 
ing in the way of negatives but this size, as our 
photography work is built entirely around the 
Rollei. 

We might add that most negatives sent us 
by writers, even good ones, are both badly 
scratched and badly underexposed. Most nega- 
tives we receive are underexposed from two to 
three stops. 

Inasmuch as this magazine is not readily 
available on newsstands we will send a copy 
free to any writer who drops us a post card and 
mentions WriTER’s DicEsrT. 

Jack Knegass, Managing Editor 
Trail-R-News Magazine 

546 W. Colorado, Box 1551 
Glendale 4, California 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: [LW 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery™ in oy ei MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month R dation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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Finales Unfizzled 


Dear Editor: 


I want to take this means congratulating 
W.D. for publishing F. A. Rockwell’s very in- 
structive article “How Not To Fizzle The Fi- 
nale.” I consider it the best of all the good 
articles I have read in W.D. for the past 3 
years. 

I know through hard experience that to have 
the ending clearly outlined in one’s mind or on 
paper, before beginning, certainly does save 
many headaches. 

I used to begin a story without the faintest 
of an idea how the whole thing would end and 
the whole plot and sum-total, fell flat on it’s face 
nine times out of ten. 

How a feller learns after slugging at this 
game for 7 years, even though he hasn’t made 
a sale, but that day is coming. 

Rospert W. Beck 
Tell City, Ind. 


Mail Call 


Dear Editor: 


Thanks very much for your release of June on 
Family Life Magazine editorial needs. We have 
received thousands of manuscripts and letters 
from all over the country. It is impossible to 
give report on all this material in four weeks as 
stated in Writer’s Dicest. At present we are 
running about 3,000 pieces of mail behind our 
promised report date. However, we are endeav- 
oring to notify the people whose material we 
are receiving as quickly as possible that we are 
running about six weeks or two months late, be- 
cause of the great quantity of mail that we are 
receiving. 

Joun W. MuLLEN 
Editor-in-Chief 

Family Life Magazine 
180 W. Washington Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


WD Gets Her Money 


Dear Editor: 


Your August issue just reached me. This is 
the first letter I have written you since I sold 
my first piece of fiction back in 1946 and wrote 
you about it in words set to music, they were 
so lyrical due to my great happiness. 

This issue is as fine a publication for the 
writer as I have ever seen. 

The piece, “My God I Made it,” by John 
D. Fitzgerald, gave this writer a definite lift on 
a day when she needed it. Loved the informal 
mood it was written in, and loved the informa- 
tion it contained. It was meaty and mighty. 

The Somerset Maugham article was equally 
morale-building and inspiring to the writer who 
reaches a peak and then gets into a slump. 





SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


"Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
I sold a feature to Screenland Maga- 
zine. This resulted in an immediate 
assignment to do another. | am now 
working into the fiction field. Previous 
to enrolling, | had never written a line 
for publication.''—Gene E. Levant, 116 
West Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


How Do you Know 
you can’t WRITE? 


ave you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, wait- 
ing for the day to come when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery ‘‘I am a writer?”’ 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you prob- 
ably never will write. Lawyers must be law nm 9, Doctors 
must be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that Perel. Doarare a writer until he (or she) 
has been writing for some time. That is why so many authors 
and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their 
background and their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of erica bases its 
writing instruction on continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful writers. 


Learn to write by writing 

AS yr ely eg Institute training is based on the New York 

Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you re- 
ceive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly experi- 
enced, practical, active writers are responsible for this 
instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find 
that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing 
tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it, and, which at the same time, develops in you the 
power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck 
by fabulous stories about millionaire authors, and, there- 
fore, give little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more, 
that can often be earned for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, world affairs, social 
matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, church and 
club activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself FREE! 

Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You’ll 
enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York) 
(Approved Member National Home Study Council) 








News r Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation 
your free Writing Aptitude Test an 
further information about writing for profit. 


(All corr a 





fi ial. No salesman will call i=) 
7-P-366 
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Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 
thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 
















If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 






We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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When we know the greats have shared the 
starvation periods and felt just as all profes- 
sional writers do at times, ready to quit, the 
knowledge sends our hopes skyrocketing again, 
and we start all over. 

Any small item from Nelia Gardner White is 
loved and appreciated by this writer as I think 
her one of the finest and most sincere writers 
of this day. Her viewpoint toward writing is 
the right one, I think, to write from the heart 
and with deep sincerety, rather than trying to 
approach writing with an eye out only for the 
reward. The reward is more apt to come fol- 
lowing her advice (former article) than the 
other way. 

Mr. Tom Thursday, in his reminiscences and 
resumé as a free-lancer for 45 years, expresses 
it somewhat as Nelia G. White does, where he 
says, “If we go deeply into ourselves for truth 
and honesty and affection, we and America are 
better for our doing.” 

I am delighted I got my renewal in under the 
wire to get in on the old price, but can assure 
you, I think it well-worth the new price. 

Sincere good-wishes and thanks from a pro- 
fessional writer who fully appreciates what goes 
into a piece to make it worth-while. 


(Mrs.) Mary von SoDEN 
(address withheld by request) 


Radio Plays 
Dear Editor: 


The Grinnell College Radio Players are always 
happy to recieve for consideration scripts written 
by freelancers. 

For the current season the Players are pri- 
marily interested in reading 15-minute scripts of 
the following types: (1) dramatic, plotted with 
college-age problems, (2) miniature musicals. 
Token payment will be made and production 
tape and scripts upon completion. 

HERBERT PRESCOTT 

Faculty Director of Broadcasting, 
Grinnell College 

Grinnell, Iowa 


Man (and Woman) Hunting Dept. 


Will Allison V. Harding, Weird Tales writer, 
contact the Forrest S. Ackerman Agency at 915 
S. Sherbourne Dr., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Scott Meredith, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
34, N. Y., is holding check for Commander John 
C. Jewitt, whose last known address was U. S 
Navel Mine Depot, Yorktown, Va. 








THIS IS A CUSTOM TAILORED COURSE 
NOT A FACTORY PRODUCTION JOB 


Here students are not forced into molds. Each one is 
considered as an individual writing personality, with 
individual abilities, aspirations and potentials. At the 
same time that he ires writing techniques, each 
student is helped to a the most of his own special 
qualities, and to achieve his own goals. 


You Are Guided Step By Careful Step 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU 
ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


Criticism Service 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.( 
per thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and 
stamped envelope should accompany script. Special rate 
or books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow St.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


(Licensed by New York State) 























“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 

Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 

Mystery and Detective 

FOR Article and Feature 

WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 

Screen 


Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








Technique Sells the Short Short by Robert Oberfirst 
u 


This new volume of 39 short-shorts is TWO BOOKS IN ONE, in 


ding editor’s 17 chapters on how to write one 


sell short-shorts to Collier’s, This Week, Argosy, New ~~ -pBiguire, Atlantic Monthly, etc. 320 pages $3 


WRST PUBLICATIONS, Publishers, P 


. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 





















































Just ten years ago this month, we reached a decision which, frankly, worried us quite 
a bit. It was a decision to do something we had never done before—to eliminate our 
non-advertising policy, and solicit clients and advertise our services in the public prints. 

The decision worried us because we wondered if advertising would injure our repu- 
tation and prestige in any way. But we thought about it at length and decided to go 
along with our plans, because we realized that a good agency can enjoy healthy growth 
only if it supplements its list of established clients with promising new writers — the 
fresh new talents who will become the big-names of the near future. So we went 
ahead and ran the first of the one hundred and twenty ads which have since appeared 
in these pages . . . and we’d never made a smarter move in our lives. 

We know this now, a comfortable decace later because our move into advertising has 
substantially helped our agency achieve its present position as one of the largest, and 
largst-selling firms of authors’ representatives in the world. It has helped bring our sales 
record to the enormous total of over six thousand properties sold yearly— over seven 
hundred of which each year are books, stories, articles, teleplays, etc., sold for entirly 
new writers. 

So those are the results of our first ten years of advertising, and there’s no telling 
what the next ten years will bring. We hope one important result will be the develop- 
ment of a major writing and selling career for you, 

We'll be happy to see some of your material. 

SERVICE if your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 

TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all length up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


5$8O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Roses 


and 


Thorns 


By Jim Kjelgaard 





25 years a writer, and he’d do 
it over, and here is how he’d do it. 


F Rosert Biocn, master of science-fiction and fantasy and my very good 
I friend, ever actually invents a time machine that can send me back a quarter 
of a century for a new start, I’ll again be a writer. A writer’s life has its thorns, 
but some of the roses are very sweet. I cannot imagine a more rewarding career. 
I don’t know of a time when I have not wanted to write. Even in grade-school 
days, I was always scribbling in my notebooks. 

As I grew older, the desire to write became more intense. In my teens I read 
everything I could get my hands on. But I think it was Zane Grey and Hal G. 
Evarts that made me decide once and for all that I would be a writer. I read 
almost everything these two men wrote. Both these writers seemed to lead such 
exciting lives. Grey was forever fishing in the South Seas, Evarts was always 
hunting in some exotic place. I liked to fish and I loved to hunt. So, I thought 
in my adolescent ignorance, if I become a writer, I also can fish and hunt to my 
heart’s content. 

I was, of course, wrong. While Evarts and Grey wrote most entertainingly of 
their exploits, they never said anything about the gruelling discipline, the long 
hours spent over their typewriters. But now, I know about this part of writing, 
and so, if I could start over, I’d know that I faced an exacting job that often 
requires many more hours of hard work than most jobs. 

One time I had to do a quick rewrite on my novel The Lost Wagon. To get 
it done I worked 15 hours a day, seven days a week. I’d know I’d have to be 







































































strong enough to face such effort every now 
and then or I'd be a failure. 

I’ve never met one of those movie-ver- 
sion writers who spent part of their time 
in Florida, part in Maine, attend an end- 
less whirl of gay parties, and only write 
when the mood strikes them—half an hour 
every other week. 

All the successful writers I know are 
successful mainly because they work hard. 

But when the work is done, there is the 
other side—the travelling and the hunting. 

A writer is freer than a man at a regu- 
lar job. Every year, for never less than six 
weeks and often for a much longer time, 
I leave my desk and go forth in search 
of new ideas. So doing, I’ve visited great 
areas of the United States, Canada, and 
had more than the average man’s share of 
hunting and fishing. 

What would I write, if I were to start 
all over? I think, I would not decide in 
advance that I just had to write novels, 
or short stories, or articles, or TV scripts. 
I'd play the field, at first. If I had a good 
idea for a novel, I’d write it. Should a 
first-rate article subject be lying around, 
I'd grab it. Same goes for a TV script. 

There are few writers who can play the 
field all their lives. For most of us, it’s 
just a way of learning what we can do best 
and, more to the point, like best. I sold at 
least 500 stories and articles to all types 
of publications—from '%c-a-word pulps to 
50c-a-word slicks before I decided that 
juveniles were for me. 

So I learned something else, and were 
I to do it over again I’d forget everything 
I’d ever heard about the financial rewards 
of writing. I’d know that doing something, 
you like means you will do it well, and 
doing it well, you'll get paid for it. 

When I definitely decided to specialize 
in juveniles, many who thought they knew, 
told me I’d never earn $75 a week. It is 
true that I did not average that much at 
the beginning, but after my third book I 
was never below it, and most of the time 
I’ve been gratifyingly above. (I’ve been 
writing juveniles for 17 years.) 


It’s A Long Road 
Were I starting over, I’d know that, be- 
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fore I could hope to earn a living writing, 
I’d have to serve a long apprenticeship. I 
started serious writing when I was 18. I 
sold a little of what I turned out—for a 
tenth of a cent a word—to magazines any 
literate person could sell to. 

It was eight years before I hit what I 
then considered the jackpot. Collier’s 
bought a story called “The Black Horse,” 
and paid more than twice as much as I’d 
received for my best sales. After that I 
was on the right road, but five more years 
passed before I had an assured income, 
one that would equal what a postman 
might earn. a 

I would know whether or not I had “the 
gift.” To my mind “the gift” is in large 
measure the strength of the urge; that is, 
how badly you want to write. 

I often receive letters from youngsters 
who would like to be writers. There is one 
in particular, who started corresponding 
with me when she was in fifth grade. She 
is now in high school. She sent me her 
stories. The first were nothing more than 
little girl meanderings. I gave each the 
most honest criticism I could offer and she 
took my advice. The last story she sent 
me probably is not saleable but it is a 
wonderful bit of writing for any high 
school student. If that youngster, keeps on, 
she'll be a writer. Whether she does, de- 
pends on whether the desire burns strongly 
enough to make her face the discouraging 
hours and the hard work. 


The Will To Write 


And so, for all of us, the gift is the will 
to write. 

I would not fear competition as such. 
The very loose statement that there are 
millions of aspiring writers in the United 
States means merely that there are millions 
who write an hour a week, an hour a 
month, or even an hour a year. But only 
a very few work hard enough to become 
professionals. 

My textbooks, during my apprenticeship, 
would be the works of writers whom I 
admired most. It would not matter who 
they were, as long as they were what I 
thought I’d like to be, though it never 
hurts to aim high. If I thought I could 
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be another Ernest Haycox or Luke Short, 
I’d try my best to be one. I might fail, 
but just trying to scale their heights would 
be sure to get me at least part way up. 

I would set aside some time each day 
for writing and adhere rigorously to my 
schedule. I’d make sure of privacy; if I 
hadn’t any room of my own, I’d go into 
the garage, a shed, or out under a tree. 

When I decided that writing was the 
only career that would ever satisfy me, I 
was working full time in a factory. But 
I allotted two hours every night for writ- 
ing. I wrote whatever I considered a good 
story, and were I starting over I’d know 
this as excellent experience. 

I would not, even if the attic overflowed, 
throw away a single script I wrote as a 
beginner. I’d know they'd be mawkish and 
poorly written. None of them would be 
saleable. But many of them would have a 
priceless ingredient — youthful enthusiasm 
and genuine inspiration — which is in- 
creasingly hard to inject in later years. 
When I’d learned my craft, I'd reread 
those stories, and if I could recapture the 
original spark from even one, I‘d rewrite 
it and have one of the finest stories of my 
career. 

As a beginner, I’d certainly seek advice, 
but I would not show my scripts to my 
family or my friends, for their criticism. 
People close to you almost invariably praise 
your efforts and don’t know enough. 

I’d be aware that editors hold their desks 
because they know their business. I’d real- 
ize that they must please a reading public 
and I’d try to be assured of their whole- 
hearted cooperation. I’d know that a good 
editor can, and ‘often will, help to make 
a pro out of an ama*eur. Zditors certainly 
helped me. 

When Harry Paxton was on the staff of 
The Country Gentleman he liked the idea 
behind one of my stories, “The Last Elk.” 
But it was poorly written and so he sent 
a long letter suggesting many changes. 
After I sent the story back he made me re- 
write it five more times. He accepted the 
sixth effort and paid for it at top rates, but 
not before he had written more words of 
criticism than were in the original story. 
And this was not an isolated case in my 





experience. When Ben Hibbs was editor 
of Country Gentleman, he put as much 
effort into my story “Uncle Lawrence’s 
Trout.” Florence Bonime, formerly at 
Dodd-Mead and -now herself a free lancer, 
worked endlessly on The Lost Wagon do- 
ing some fine rewriting. 

But I’d know that I couldn’t expect such 
editorial help until I'd be at least three 
quarters towards being a regular profes- 
sional with some sales under my belt. So, 
as an apprentice, I’d look for people who 
know what editors want. I’d ponder the 
possibility of asking an accomplished pro 
to accept me as student, but I’d have small 
hope that he would. Most professionals 
can do a lot better writing than they can 
teaching, and when they aren’t writing 
they’re hunting new stories. But if I could 
persuade a pro with a national reputation, 
not someone who'd just written a few fea- 
tures for the local paper, to tutor me, I 
would not object to paying him reasonable 
fees and I would not look for miracles. The 
most I’d expect would be to absorb some of 
his experience and have him show me what 
I was doing wrong. I would also insist on 
a flat fee. Under no circumstances would 
I sign a contract with any writer guaran- 
teeing him any part of my future earnings. 

Failing to find a writer, I'd look for a 
professional critic. But I’d be sure that, if 
I had the least doubt about his ethics or 
methods, I’d be unable to work successfully 
with him. So I'd try more critics until I 
found one in whom I had complete confi- 
dence. 
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Twenty years ago, in the pages of Writ- 
ER's Dicest, I found a critic-agent who 
suited me exactly. For more than a year 
and a half—and I had already sold—I 
paid him to tell me what was wrong with 
my stories, and during that time he did 
not make a single sale. But neither did he 
ever mince words or butter me up with 
flattery. I’m still with him, and though he 
tells me when he thinks I’ve gone astray, 
principally he acts as my agent. Some peo- 
ple think I’m silly to continue working 
with him and giving him commissions, 
sometimes amounting to $400 or even 
more. These people do not know about 
the many profitable story assignments my 
agent has brought me or the lucrative book 
contracts which I might never have had 
without him. He has brought me more 
money than I ever paid him in commis- 
sions and has been a real friend. 

Having found a critic in whom I had 
confidence, I’d do exactly as he said. I’d 
analyze everything he told me, over and 
over again. If he asked me to rewrite a 
story: five times, or ten times, I’d do it and 
try to discover why each rewrite was neces- 
sary. If the critic told me to discard a story, 
I'd do that, too, and consider the reading 
fee well spent. But if I myself had any 
confidence in the story I would not throw 
it away, for I would know that even the 
finest critic can be wrong. 


I Would Remain Myself 

Above all, I’d remain an individual. I'd 
recognize the fact that there are basic essen- 
tial techniques but that “formula” tends 
to be a poor imitation of what someone else 
has written. I would write any story which 
I thought deserved my time. I have done 
this, knowing in advance that there was no 
obvious market for the story, but though 
weighty editorial conferences almost always 
resulted because the story was off-trail, the 
majority of them were accepted for good 
prices. One, “Of The River And Uncle 
Pidock” made Martha Foley’s Anthology 
of Best Short Stories of 1949. 

Any story I happened to work on, even 
though I knew it was going to bring only a 
small price, would get every ounce of 
ability I had. 
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Since I'd realize that writing could not 
be expected to support me at first, I’d get 
a job, and it would be as far as possible 
from anything connected with writing. If I 
were a man I might work in a factory, 
drive a truck, become a farm hand, prefer- 
ably something manual. If I were a girl, I’d 
think twice about becoming a secretary or 
stenographer. Nobody who hammers a type- 
writer 8 hours a day can look forward with 
any degree of enthusiasm to using it again 
at night. Perhaps I’d be a nurse or sales 
girl. 

In my work everything happening to me 
would be important, and I’d keep notes 
that I might use in a story or book. The 
last time the old Liberty paid their $1000 
bonus for the best short-short of the year it 
was awarded to me for a story, “A Matter 
of Morale,” based on an incident I’d picked 
up in a factory. 

After my writing had netted me about 
$7,500 I’d consider going into full time free 
lancing. But I'd still be cautious. If, for the 
past ten years, I had averaged no more than 
$500 a year, and if I’d been able to hit only 
secondary magazines, I’d be sure that I had 
enough savings to tide me over for a few 
months—especially if I had a family to sup- 
port. I’d know that I was putting myself out 
on a limb, and that I’d still need courage, 
and faith in myself. 

But having come this far, ’'d know I'd 
made the decision, because for me there was 
really no choice; that in spite of the difficul- 
ties, the hardships, the realization that I 
might never become rich in any real sense 
of the word, writing was my way of life; 
that only by writing was I fulfilled. And 
having spent a few years at it, selling here 
and there I’d know enough joys to balance 
any discouragement. I’d know that one 
acceptance wipes out of memory all rejec- 
tions; that one reader’s note “how good you 
made me feel when you said that,” would 
compensate for the days that my family 
went to the beach while I stayed in a hot 
room and typed. 

I’d know that if I saw a rose bloom fully 
on a morning walk, I’d pick it, even though 
the thorns on its stems would prick my fin- 
ger. Fingers heal but the beauty of a rose 
never dies in writer’s mind. 
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CIENCE IS NO LONGER solely the property 
S of scientists. Today all of us are aware 
of the fact that we live in the age of 
science. Great things are happening. New 
forms of energy either promise a new Eden 
or threaten total destruction. In less im- 
pressive ways science is constantly chang- 
ing our lives. People want to be up to 
date on scientific developments, and they 
look to magazines to keep them informed. 
As a result, there is a growing market for 
the popularized scientific article. If you 
can see poetry in the movement of matter 
or the biology of an amoeba, this may be 
an exciting and lucrative field for you. 

Magazines like Scientific American and 
Science Digest devote their entire contents 
to science material, presented in a readable 
manner—but most general interest maga- 
zines, women’s magazines and the Digests 
will also use one or several science-infor- 
mation articles in every issue—with medi- 
cine so far being the most popular sub- 
ject. The Saturday Evening Post recently 
made a big thing out of “Fight over Fluo- 
ridation.” Almost everybody had _ heard 
something about fluoridation, but few peo- 


Why not write § Nf 


By L. Sprague de Camp 


Science Fiction is slipping, but science 
non-fiction is in great demand. Here 
are hints on writing science articles 
and markets. 


ple knew more than rumors told them. 
Here they were given the facts, in a palat- 
able manner. Pageant ran an interesting 
piece on radioactive medical research, 
titled “Surgery in a Furnace.” 

The editor of the general interest maga- 
zines like Saturday Evening Post, or Col- 
liers, must; of course, reach as wide an 
audience as possible and it is here that 
medical material is given major billing. 
Almost everybody has medical problems, 
and the physician is the only scientifically- 
trained man that most people have con- 
tact with. The more “popular” your ap- 
peal is to be, the more it should be slanted 
toward medicine and related sciences. 


To Act as 2 Biidge 


What is the function of the popular 
science piece? 

As .cience advances, it gets harder and 
harder for the layman to understand. New- 
ton’s law of gravity was much easier to ex- 
plain than Einstein’s theory of relativity. 
The accomplished writer has to bridge the 
widening gap between the scientist and the 
average reader. He has to act as a trans- 
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former between the scientist’s mind moving 
in a world of mathematical formulae, and 
Mr. Everyman who is mostly in a world of 
things. 

Most scientists are not trained to write 
for the general public. They may and often 
do write textbooks, scientific reports, or 
articles for the scientific periodicals. In 
fact, along this line many scientists are 
prolific. In one field alone, biochemistry, 
about 2500 journals are published each 
month, from the broad Journal of Biological 
Chemistry to special organs like the Journal 
of Immunology. 

Many of these publications contain in- 
formation of vital interest to the general 
public, but are written in such a way that 
they are almost completely incomprehensible 
to the layman. 

Scientists tend to write in a heavily Lat- 
inized style, bristling with technical terms 
and equations. They do this to get their 
meaning across to other scientists in the 
smallest space with the least chance of 
misunderstanding. Ordinary speech is too 
vague and too wordy. 

A biologist says “Turdus migratorius” 
instead of “robin” because “robin” means 
several different kinds of birds in different 
lands. He says “equid” instead of “animal 
of the horse family” because it is shorter. 

It is the job of the popularizer to trans- 
late scientific writing into language the 
ordinary reader can follow. But how does 
one go about it? One way is to cut down 
the number of special technical terms, 
using only the most important. 

In genetics, for example, you can expect 
the reader to be willing to learn such basic 
terms as “chromosome,” “gene,” ‘“domi- 
nance,” and “mutation.” But, when a tech- 
nical term is mentioned for the first time, 
it should be explained. 

Here are examples from some of my 
own writings: 

“Mutations are sudden changes in the 
machinery of heredity.” 

“. . . electronic image-converters 
change the light from heavenly bodies into 
electrical impulses, magnify them by elec- 
trical means, and then change them back 
into pictures of stars and planets.” 


“Viruses are small particles . . . In size 
and behavior, they are between the large 
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complex molecules called proteins and the 
small single-celled creatures called bacteria.” 


In general, it is well to use short words 
instead of long, common words instead of 
rare, and words of Saxon origin instead of 
Latin. Here is a sample table of words of 
Latin or French origin, which are used in 
scientific writings, along with words or 
phrases a popularizer might well use instead: 


artificial man-made 
carnivorous flesh-eating 
celerity speed 
deleterious bad, harmful 
hey thedral six-sided 
lacuna gap 
membranaceous filmy 
precipitancy hurry 
rectilinear straight 
sanguineous bloody 
tolerate put up with 
zygomatic arch cheek-bone 


Did somebody ask where to look up 
synonyms? Any writer needs a good dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia. I use the 
second edition of Webster’s New Interna- 
tional and The Britannica. Libraries usu- 
ally have technical dictionaries in each 
field—chemistry dictionaries, botanical dic- 
tionaries, etc., in which you can look up 
terms with which you are not familiar. 
Van Nostrand’s Scientific Encyclopedia 
and Chambers Technical Dictionary are 
also good reference books. 

And believe it or not, if you work with 
a scientist, he will be glad to give you the 
Anglo-Saxon meaning of scientific terms 
while you interview him. 


Always Good Reading 


Over-all treatment of a popular science 
article should have much the same ingre- 
dients as any other general interest piece. 
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By all means, it should be as good reading 
as possible, with humor and narrative tech- 
nique whenever space allows. Logical or- 
ganization is, of course, very important. 
Lead paragraphs in this field often tend to 
summarize what the article will be about. 
Here is a quote from a short piece on a 
new arthritis drug in July’s Cosmopolitan: 


A new drug, Flexin—the first of its kind 
to be effective when taken orally—promises 
-~ he a major advance in the treatment of 

aching muscles—and even stiffened, 
contracted or uselessly spasmodic muscles. 


To hold the story line to the subject, 
and not wander off in other directions is, 
of course, very important here. If you are 
talking about the effect of fluorine on chil- 
dren’s teeth, you cannot wander off into 
the lack of competent dentists, even though 





there seems to be a connection between 
teeth and dentists. 

It is always a good idea to mention your 
authority when you are talking about new 
discoveries, backing it up with a quote 
here and there. 

The special problem for the science 
writer is, of course, the presentation of the 
facts in an easily understandable manner. 
After the science popularizer has his facts, 
he has to translate them and sort them. He 
must decide accurately what will be im- 
portant in translation. 

Here are a few scientific passages that I 
reworded to show how a popularizer might 
treat them. The original versions come 
first; mine second: 


In spite of the essential similarity of the 
fundamental principles of genetics in all 
sexually-reproducing organisms . . . Al- 
though the laws of genetics work much 





the same way for all living things that breed 
by means of sex... 


The large molecules associated with cells, 
such as the proteins and nucleoproteins, are 
capable of extraordinarily complex struc- 
tural transformations. . . . The big molecules 
we find in or with living cells, such as mole- 
cules of proteins and nucleoproteins, can 
change in very complicated ways. 


Many other technical considerations have 
to be taken into account in determining the 
desirability of commercial nuclear ship pro- 
pulsion. . . . We have to think about a lot of 
other things before we can decide whether 
it is worth while to try to run merchant- 
ships by atomic power. 


The Paradox 


In one way, the popularizer faces a 
hopeless task: to make science look easy. 
Much of science is too complicated, diffi- 
cult, and so far from the average man’s 
knowledge that, in making it “easy”, the 
popularizer tends to distort and lead his 
readers astray rather than enlighten them. 
Many attempts to popularize Einstein’s 
relativity-theories fall into this trap. 

The popularizer can only do his best. 
And his scientific friends will tell him 
either that his stuff is out of date or that 
he has oversimplified a complex question. 
As long as you please your editor and have 
the good conscience of one who has had 
some expert check the facts, you need not 
Worry. 

How do you get ideas for scientific arti- 
cles? The same way you do for articles 
on other subjects: By keeping up with 
what is going on; by reading enormously, 
and by asking questions of people who 
know. To do this kind of writing you your- 
self must, of course, have a deep interest 





























in scientific subjects and I would say the 
equivalent knowledge of a Bachelor of 
Science. 

Universities and research laboratories 
in your area are often a gold mine for 
science article ideas. One of my features 
was about some young graduate students 
in nucleonics from India who were work- 
ing at the Bartel Foundation in Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Another time, a geneticist friend called 
my attention to a brief notice in Science 
of the publication of Number 8 of the 
Brookhaven Symposia in Biology, on mu- 
tations. This notice used the word “anti- 
mutagens.” What’s this, I thought? Have 
they found a chemical that slows down the 
mutation-rate? I had been reading and 
talking about mutations and evolution, and 
out of these thoughts grew an idea for a 
piece on man’s biological future in the 
light of recent researches. My article ap- 
pears in Science Digest for May under the 
title “Why Don’t We All Have Two 
Heads?” 

Again, in a travel-book I came upon a 
short account of the lost city of Nan-matol 
on the island of Ponapé in the Carolines. 
The account said that the ruins were 
studied and described about fifty years ago 
by the German anthropologist Hambruch. 
On looking into it I became fascinated by 
the subject, and also smelled a good story. 
Further, I found that Hambruch’s treatise 
is the only really thorough study of Ponapé 
and that it was never translated. Nan- 
matol has been mentioned in print only a 
few times in English in this century, and 
then usually in a sketchy and miracle- 
mongering way. So I traced down a copy 
of Hambruch’s Ponapé in a_ university 
library, borrowed it, and spent several days 
hacking through a dense jungle of aca- 
demic German. Result: an archeological 
article for Fate (which loves the exotic and 
mysterious) on Nan-matol. 

Newspapers and the scientific journals 
and bulletins which can be found in librar- 
ies are an excellent source for ideas. To hit 
the popular magazines with any current 
developments, you must, of course, get your 
piece in while the discovery or whatever 
is involved, is still fresh news. 
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Scientists in your area are, of course, 
also excellent sources for ideas, and even 
when you get your ideas from printed ma- 
terial, you will often need a local scientist 
to supplement your data and check your 
facts. It is very important, therefore, to 
make acquaintance with the major scien- 
tists in your area. 

Most of these people are glad to talk 
about their specialties when not stopped 
by security-rules. They will gladly co- 
operate provided, of course, that you do 
not abuse their time and that you know 
enough about their field to talk sense 
about it. 

I try to keep up contacts among scien- 
tific people in and around Philadelphia to 
whom I can turn for scientific news and 
advice. If they can’t give me a quick an- 
swer, they can usually refer me to a col- 
league or a printed source that can. For 
archeology, anthropology, botany, or genet- 
ics I go to people at the University of 
Pennsylvania; for fresh-water biology, to 
the Academy of Natural Sciences; for as- 
tronomy zd rocketry, to the Franklin In- 
stitute; for nuclear physics, to the Bartol 
Foundation. 

Sometimes I cannot get my information 
locally. With the help of an index of ex- 
perts: Who Knows—and What, put out 
by Marquis Publications, Chicago, Illinois, 
I contact the right man by mail, and this 
usually works out very satisfactorily. 

The requirements for strict accuracy are 
more exacting in scientific writing than 
elsewhere. It is often a good idea to have 
two scientists read your piece. One will 
catch the errors the other misses. 

The market as mentioned before, is wide 
and varied—and the pay varies along with 
your market. Since the science-fiction mar- 
ket has shrunk, I rely for quite a large part 
of my income on science articles and I am 
doing all right. (See page 68 for markets. ) 

Moreover, if you are attracted to the 
sciences, it is a rewarding field. The science 
writer is a go-between. He translates the 
native tongue of science which is so much 
jibberish to the uninitiated ear, and brings 
clarity where there was confusion, and he 
lessens the gap of ignorance that divides 
the layman from the scientist. 
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HOW TO WRITE 
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VERSE 


by John Fallon 


Mosquitoes 


Good old autumn 


Hasn’t got ’em 







Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest aren’t “It might have been.” 
For bards like me these words are worse: 
“What, ten bucks for that tiny verse!” 


OTHING IS MORE disconcerting to the 

writer of light verse than to sell one 

of his precious creations, proclaim his ac- 

complishment to a friend, and have him 

reply, “Say, that’s a lot of money for a little 

thing like that. Guess I’m in the wrong 
racket.” 

On the positive side of the ledger most of 
us find writing light verse a gratifying part- 
time occupation. There is a great thrili in 
fashioning an everyday incongruity into a 
glistening gem of wit and conciseness. It is 
this thrill which keeps most of us going 
before we start selling regularly. 

With light verse, as with all other forms 
of free-lance writing, an editor is looking for 
something that will make his magazine 
more appealing to his readers. A look at 
the “Post Scripts” page of any issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post will furnish you 
with samples of marketable verse. If you 
think you can do as well, there’s a place for 
you in the field. Just get out your thesaurus 
and your rhyming dictionary, tuck your 
tongue firmly in your cheek, and look life 
squarely in the eye. 

The markets for light verse are exten- 
sive and varied but the competition is 
steep. 

The Saturday Evening Post is, of course, 
one of the most voracious users of light 
verse, and a top paying one. However, 
as you can well surmise, the ratio of verse 
received by the “Post Scripts” editor to the 
ratio used is out of all proportion. Light 
verse is also used by a variety of women’s 
service magazines such as Better Homes and 
Gardens and Good Housekeeping and even 
by many denominational publications as, 
for example, Christian Home. 


Verse Writers’ Union? 


Since the competition is so great, you 
need to study the slant of your magazine 
more carefully than ever, and be sure that 
the verse you send to an editor is up to the 
standard of the verses you have read in 
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his magazine. Even if this is so, however, 
your verse may be rejected either because 
your idea duplicates one already on hand 
(it is quite astounding how many of us get 
the same clever ideas at the same time), 
or simply because he is overstocked. In 
that case, just send it elsewhere. 

The rates for light verse are high. To the 
neophyte they appear deceptively high be- 
cause steady sales are generally a long time 
in coming, and the hourly wage for the 
beginner, when you figure in the sleepless 
nights and the trips through the thesaurus 
and rhyming dictionary, the typing, mailing 
and record-keeping, plus the scores of verses 
that never make the grade, comes out to 
much less than the striking steel workers said 
was too little for them ($2.37 an hour). But 
$25 for two lines is a rate worth working 
for, and this is what Marione Nickles 
(Post) and Gurney Williams (Look) will 
pay for a good couplet. Irving Herschbein 
at the American Legion gives $10 for your 
tiniest offering, and most of your other 
markets return at least $5 for any they 
print. 

On the red side of the ledger there is 
really only one entry: hard work. Com- 
posing and marketing a verse that is clear, 
concise and entertaining while adhering 
to the rigid restrictions of rhyme and meter 
can be a tiring task, and until editors start 
acknowledging your achievements with oc- 
casional checks, a disheartening one. 

Fortunately it is uniquely easy to identify 
quality in this field of writing, because the 
standards are so clearly defined. 

Essentially you have six considerations in 
composing a verse: idea, rhyme, rhythm, 
wording, length and title. 

Ideas are born of observation. Every day 
things are happening to you that are also 
happening to hundreds of thousands of 
other Americans: your waistline’s expand- 
ing, your hairline’s receding, your wife 
is off at a bridge party when you come 
home tc dinner. The only difference is that 
your thoughts take the form of a 


MUSH NOTE 


Notes like this I locate very 
Little evidence of love in: 

“Gone to Gertrude’s. Have to hurry. 
Left your dinner in the oven.” 


A unique and clever rhyme can sometimes 
sell an otherwise ordinary verse. If you’re an 
avid versifier, your mind will always be on 
the alert for words that sound alike and 
bring to mind an entertaining idea. Who 
can deny that awakening and egg-and- 
baconing were meant for each other? 

In seeking a clever rhyme, there’s often 
a strong temptation to go overboard and 
distort your words. Ogden Nash may be 
able to get away with phlegmatic and 
unsympathetic, but this sort of thing has 
become his stock in trade, and it isn’t often 
that an editor will allow you to infringe 
on the Master’s franchise. But if you decide 
to try a_ distorted rhyme anyway, it is a 
good idea to use the familiar word first, 
so there will be no question about how you 
want the distorted one pronounced. 

The pet peeve is a fertile source of ideas. 
The many purchases I’ve made that didn’t 
turn out to be such bargains after all sug- 
gested 


BUY LINE 


I bought it for $2.98 

i felt so thrilled and thrifty, 
Until, alas, I found too late 
The same thing for $2.50 


An everyday inconsistency was the begin- 
ning of 


SOAP BABBLE 


Wives become suspicious 
When their husbands do the dishes. 


Here’s a helpful hint for those days when 
you can’t seem to come up with an idea to 
save your soul: break out a collection of 
cartoons or a book of verse. Remember, 
the people who composed these have al- 
ready endured the ordeal of creation, and 
with a little ingenuity you can adapt their 
ideas to your own situations without any 
fear of plagiarizing. A quatrain regaling 
an author’s metrical masterpiece mated 
with my paternal pride to conceive 


LIKE FATHER LIKES SON 


That child is charming 
Delightful, divine. 

He’s handsome, disarming. 
He’s perfect. He’s mine. 


Rhythm is a subtle technique, and the 
fact is, while it can often enhance a verse’s 
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appeal, it will seldom detract from it so 
long as it is consistent. In the first of the 
two examples that follow, I have stated my 
thought as a simple fact using a conversa- 
tional iambic tetrameter (di-dah, di-dah, 
di-dah, di-dah). Yet in the second, while 
I have used the same rhythm, I have ob- 
tained a more lyrical lilt and also accen- 
tuated the irony of the idea by varying the 
number of feet in my third and sixth lines. 
See which one you like better. 





DOGGEREL 


I'd love to get a little pup, 
And would, except for cleaning up. 


PET PATTER 
I’ve bought a pup, I’ve bought a pup, 
I’ve acquiesced and bought a pup. 
Three guesses: 
Who’s cleaning up, who’s cleaning up, 
Who’s gotten stuck with cleaning up 
The messes? 


For Lazy Readers 


The only requirement on wording is that 
it be natural. As a rule, readers of light 
verse don’t like to think; they want you to 
do it for them. It’s often quite a job to 
squeeze a complete thought into a very few 
lines, especially when you have rhyme and 
rhythm to contend with. But the con- 
venient flexibility of the English language 
is one of your biggest boons: what you can’t 
say in one way, you can always say in 
several others. 

Compactness is very important, and is 
probably another reason why “Doggerel” 
sold and “Pet Patter” did not. A concise 
couplet is the left job of the literary world, 
a deft thrust to the funnybone. But when 
your verse becomes overly long, it starts to 
irritate. 


Quatrains and couplets sel] best, but of 
course they don’t pay as well as the longer 
pieces. There are some ideas of course you 
just can’t do justice to in two or four lines. 
So if you want to expand, go ahead. Just 
remember to correlate all your amplifying 
thoughts to a central theme. 

In the field of light verse a title is an 
essential part of the package. A good verse 
with a poor title is like a mannequin dressed 
in a Christian Dior dress and a Davy 
Crockett cap. To do a verse justice, you 
may have to spend as much time seeking 
a perfect title as you do in fashioning the 
thought into rhymed metrical feet, but it’s 
worth the effort. Your title is your label, 
the first thing the editor sees when he is 
appraising your product. 

Usually your titles will be terse—five 
words or less. At times, though, you might 
be able to use an abnormally long title to 
emphasize by contrast an especially short 
verse as for example: 
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CONCERNING BUSES, SUBWAYS, RAILROAD TRAINS 
AND ALL OTHER FORMS OF SCHEDULED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Either I’m late for ’em. 
Or I have to wait for ’em. 


In general, the ore for your titles will be 
mined from five sources, to be refined later 
with a little ingenuity. First is the pun 
(DOG FEUD, SNOW BAWL, SHIRT TALE) ; 
second is similar-sounding words (DANCE 
DUNCE, PLATTER PATTER, BITE PLIGHT) ; 
third, a familiar term or phrase (sTICK UP, 
GROUND RULE, FLY BY NIGHT); fourth, a 
quotation (“U.S. CENSUS BUREAU REVEALS 
THAT THE NUMBER OF WOMEN EXECUTIVES 
HAS NOW PASSED THE MILLION MARK’), 
and fifth, when your verse is very short, the 
subject about which you are writing, as in 


MOSQUITOES 


Good old autumn 
Hasn’t got ’em. 








































































In this one, brevity is obviously the key- 
note. 

Now let’s follow through on a typical 
couplet from inspiration to acceptance. For 
our subject, let’s take this one I sold a 
while back to Gurney Williams when he 
was with Collier’s. 








DANCE DUNCE 


Foremost among my social faults 
Is this: when Sambas play, I waltz. 


Incredible as it may seem, it took me 
nearly a year to satisfy myself on this piece. 
It had its origin in a personal failing: I 
have two left feet. Following a sad ball- 
room experience, I came across a verse 
lamenting its author’s inability to cope with 
new card games, and it occurred to me that 
I might express my terpsichorean inade- 
quacy in the same way. 

First I selected the names of new and 
exotic dance steps that could symbolize my 
problem: Tango, Samba, Rhumba. Be- 
cause they were to represent the central 
theme of my verse, I thought I might use 
one in a rhyme, but the only remotely 
appropriate one I could come up with was 
Tango-Fandango, and this was both trite 
and unrealistic. 


One-Two-Two 


So I asked myself, “What exactly do I 
do when one of these numbers is played? 
Do I ‘sit this one out’?”” Again the rhyme 
presented a problem, and on further con- 
sideration I found that it wasn’t really 
accurate, since I actually resort to two- 
stepping my way out of these hip-swinging 
predicaments. 
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Things were starting to take shape now. 
The prosaic picture of me waltzing to the 
strains of “When it’s Samba time in San 
Juan” was entertainingly ironic, and the 
word halts that suddenly skipped into my 
mind seemed to fit conveniently into the 
picture. Unfortunately at this point I com- 
mitted a very common mistake by saddling 
myself with halts and closing my eyes to any 
other rhyme possibilities. The best I could 
come up with was 


When Sambas, Rhumbas and the like 
Are played, I promptly go on strike, 
Performing till the music halts 

A hipped-up version of the waltz. 


After laying this quatrain aside for a 
spell, I was able to make an objective ap- 
praisal from which I drew the following 
conclusions : 

Since Sambas, Rhumbas and the like 
sounds just as effective as naming all three 
of the steps, one name could do as well. 

The run-on into the second line that I 
was originally in doubt of sounds quite all 
right, since there is a natural pause after 
the first line anyway. 

Promptly is a bit contrived, although the 
alliteration it affords is desirable. 

Go on strike is poor because I don’t 
parade around the dance floor carrying a 
sign saying “This Orchestra Unfair to 
Conservative Dancers.” The figure is too 
concrete in this case and distracts the 
reader. Performing is artificial. I don’t 
perform a waltz; I waltz! Halts is also 
artificial, obviously chosen with a rhyme 
in mind. Hipped-up is good, almost very 
good. It is a familiar expression altered 
slightly to paint an amusingly accurate pic- 
ture of what I am doing. Still, the point 
might conceivably be missed unless isolated, 
as in a title. 

The entire quatrain is too wordy. By 
culling promptly goes on strike, performing, 
and till the mustc halts, I can say even more 
dynamically what I have in mind, namely, 
that when an exotic number is played, I 
waltz. 

The solution to my problem obviously 
lay in locating a better rhyme for waltz. A 
quick jaunt through the alphabet, and 
Eureka! Faults! 

My fault was a social one, and social had 
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a nice conversational beat. Foremost was 
appropriate to the idea, metrically con- 
sistent, and also furnished a nice alliterative 
combination with faults. The rest was 
purely mechanical. I simply described my 
plight and crowned it with a trim little title 
that was eminently apropos of the theme. 

So that’s how you give birth to another 
addition to your lyrical brood. Many of my 
light-verse ideas came from such a personal 
dilemma or from some situation I observed 
among friends and neighbors. Generally, 
the things that happen to Mr. and Mrs. 
America in the course of their eating and 
sleeping and aging and dieting and raising 
a family are good topics for light verse— 
since most light-verse readers are Mr. and 
Mrs. America. If you can laugh at yourself 
you are way ahead, because almost every- 
body will enjoy laughing with you at your- 
self. This accounts for the popularity of 
the “I’’-type verse as in my “Dance Dunce” 
example. 


From Artist to Sales Manager 


So much for the creation of light verse, 
but what about the selling end? What size 
and quality of paper and envelopes should 
you use? What sort of records should you 
keep? Should you send your verses off as 
soon as you finish them, or should you let 
them accumulate? How many should you 
mail at one time, and is it all right to submit 
them to a market that has rejected them 
previously? 

If you are a beginner, you must bear in 
mind that editors are naturally inclined to 
buy from authors on whom they have 
learned they can depend for a steady flow 
of contributions. To compete favorably, you 
have to show the editors that you’re in the 
business to stay. For this reason, then, you 
would do well to concentrate at first on 
just a few markets, say two top ones, the 
Post and Look, and two lesser ones, the 
Wall Street Journal and the Christian 
Science Monitor. In this way you can keep 
your creating a pace or two ahead of your 
marketing and stockpile some pieces for 
the day when you embark on a more com- 
plete coverage of the field. 

All you need for “capital equipment” is 
the usual assortment of writer’s gear: type- 





writer, paper, envelopes, postage and a half- 
dozen-or-so cardboard folders. These last 
are for filing and record-keeping, an im- 
portant item if you are to avoid the em- 
barrassing predicament of having the same 
verse out to more than one market at a 
time. I label these folders for ready ref- 
erence according to categories such as 
“Seasonal,” “Holidays,” “‘Sophistication,” 
“Domestic,” “Pets” and “General.” 

I keep my records to a minimum by 
pencilling the status of each verse on the 
carbon I make the first time I type it up. 
Once or twice a week, usually on a Sunday 
morning or during a lunch hour, I prepare 
several batches for submission and note on 
my record copies where each is to be sent. 
When a verse is returned, I just add a 
checkmark after the “SEP (June, ’56).” I 
type my originals on a good quality 
8Y,”x11” bond paper, but for economy, I 
put my carbons on a cheaper grade stock. 
I mail verses six or eight at a time, unfolded 
in an oversize manila envelope with the 
usual #10 stamped self-addressed envelope 
enclosed. Postage and stationery for each 
submission comes to a sizeable seventeen 
and a half cents, but I think the professional 
presentation is worth the price. Rejects are 
returned folded, so you can’t use them a 
second time, but for the sake of appearance, 
you should want to mail out only freshly 
typed copy anyway. 

Some verses run up a distressingly con- 
sistent series of checkmarks on their file 
copies. Eventually you run out of markets 
and you are faced with the disheartening 
prospect of having to disown some of your 
favorite brainchildren. Whatever you do, 
don’t throw them away. After laying them 
aside for six months or so, you may sud- 
denly see a way to give them that extra 
spark they need. Or they may still sound 
good to you, in which case go ahead and 
recirculate them. Remember what I said 
earlier about editors being overstocked. I 
recently got a double portion of satisfaction 
when an editor accepted a quatrain he had 
rejected two years previously. 

Above all, keep your notebook handy. 
New ideas, fresh rhymes and tricky titles 
will be occurring to you all the time, and if 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Hours of thought, weariness, futility, and 
then, suddenly a tremendous flow of words. 
All this is part of MacKinlay Kantor’s crea- 


tive process. 


By Lavinia I. Jones 


Writer at Work 


NE SUMMER, having nothing better to 

do, I offered my stenographic services 
to MacKinlay Kantor, author of the current 
best seller “Andersonville.” I don’t know 
what I expected, but this author’s creative 
processes turned out to be quite a harrow- 
ing experience for me. It was also a won- 
derful one—seeing a story come to life and 
to be almost as intimately involved with it 
as the author himself. 

Kantor and his artist wife lived in a 
spacious house on one of the Florida Keys 
which was completely secluded by tropical 
vegetation. 

In order to write he had, he explained to 
me, “to get in the right mood.” This usu- 
ally meant driving his car in the surround- 
ing countryside until he felt that enough 
had built up inside him so that he could 
dictate to me. This driving could be day- 
long, without any seeming results. At other 
times ideas would come fast and he would 
dictate thousands of words in an hour. Be- 
ing perfectly free with time on my hands, 
I felt I could go along with this irregularity 
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and observe just how he produced his 
stories. Here is one quite typical day. 

We started out at 10:00 A.M. Sudden- 
ly, driving along an isolated country road, 
Kantor stopped the car with a terrific jerk, 
swiftly drew a revolver and started to shoot 
—all this before I could even sense what 
was going on. Then I saw a long, fat black 
snake hooping itself in front of the car. It 
disappeared in clumps of wild growth. He 
cursed under his breath for having missed 
his target. 

We came to a swampy lake where lilies 
bloomed in profusion. He said it was a 
breeding area for snakes. It seemed a 
pretty revolting spot to me. But here he 
parked the car. I got in the back seat, 
while he sat in the front. I sat with my 
pencil and pad ready to go, but Kantor 
was deep in concentration. It seemed as if 
hours passed, while we both sat there, mo- 
tionless. The air was a hot vacuum. Then, 
all of a sudden he said, “Let’s move on,” 
nothing more. But his voice was weary. 

We drove on to a small cattle town. At 
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the drugstore we read magazines and had 
a steak and French fries. 

After lunch we drove over seemingly 
endless deserted roads. He finally drew up 
at a desolate road-side, in a grove of trees. 
There he parked, took out his revolver, and 
went behind the car. 

I knew that he was writing a murder 
mystery. As I ventured to look through 
the back window of the car I saw that he 
was pointing the revolver directly at the 
back of my head. He was apparently figur- 
ing out all the angles the bullet could be 
fired to produce the desired effect. What, 
I thought with horror, if this should be- 
come too real! If, with his keen imagi- 
nation he might forget that this was just 
a story! I snuggled down into the back 
seat corner and covered myself with a 
newspaper—tremendous protection against 
bullets! 

After what seemed to me like a passing 
acquaintance with eternity he got back into 
the car and began dictating at a furious 
speed. This lasted about fifteen minutes. 

Then he discussed the story with me, 
outlined my opinion on whether the plot 
was not too ordinary—what new angle 
might be injected—what did I think of 
such and such a name for a character. 

Following this he decided to take a nap. 
He curled up in the front seat, pulled off 
his shoes, and fell into a deep sleep. In the 
meantime, I fought off gnats and mosqui- 
toes and tried to conquer the stifling heat 
with a fan. He was woken out of his sleep 








by a sudden storm. “Let’s get out of this 
place,” he said. I was only too willing. 
But I nearly quit there and then when he 
turned and said, “Just strike out what I’ve 
dictated today—lI’ll start over tomorrow.” 

When I came over the next morning he 
said today would be different—we would 
go to his home to work. This was welcome 
news. His home was delightful, cool, and 
quiet. We went out on the big porch—and 
the words began to come—so fast I could 
hardly keep up with him. It was a thrilling 
experience to hear the ideas flow smoothly. 
The characters were vividly alive. Taking 
the notes, I felt as though I were at a 
play—one actor performing many parts 
equally well. 

After a couple of hours of this, his wife 
and gardener came near the porch and we 
could hear them talk. Kantor was obvi- 
ously angry. The bubble of inspiration was 
burst for the day. He fixed us a cold drink 
and took me home. 

There were more days in the wilderness, 
many of them futile. More creative spurts 
in which the words poured like a water- 
fall. But the rigors of such a tempera- 
mental life were just too much for me and 
I left before the summer was over. 

But I am glad of the experience. I am 
grateful that I know now the height and 
depth a man can plunge in creating a 
story that the casual reader forgets almost 
as soon as he has read it. I am only an 
ordinary reader myself, but now I read 
with much greater reverence. 
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RADUALLY, SINCE THE LONG-AGO TIME 
ks when I tried to write fine fiction and 
received more praise than money, I have 
come to classify myself as a Magazine Re- 
porter, a free-lancer looking about for 
material that seems to me worth writing 
about, and that I think is likely to interest 
an editor. 

Notice that word “interest.” That’s the 
bullseye we’re going to look at. How be- 
ginners fail to get their foot in the door 
because they don’t know what interest is, 
editorially speaking. It took me some time 
to learn this myself, and I can still go 
astray, inspite of the fact that I have 
written articles for more years than I can 
remember. 

I often learned what interested editors 
the bitter way by finding out what didn’t 
interest them. For example: 

In the city of Rochester, New York, a 
good many years ago, every school child 
was given a chance to have his tonsils re- 
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by Myron M. Stearns 


Little boys and ice cream, freak 
accidents, stolen ferris wheels—this 
is the stuff that reader interest is 
made of 


moved, free. It was a colossal medical ex- 
periment, underwritten by the late Kodak 
King, George Eastman, to see if it would 
result in better health. Each kid was given 
a green ticket, that entitled him to a free 
operation. I thought the thing would make 
a magazine piece, and put it up to the edi- 
tor of Collter’s. 

He shook his head, and looked as if he 
wanted to yawn. 

“One seven-year-old,” I told him, “gave 
another kid a dime for his ticket.” 

“He did? What was that for?” 

“They gave ’em ice cream after the 
operation. This youngster had liked it so 
much he wanted to go around again. He 
liked the idea of being fed ice cream when 
he was in bed.” 

“You know,” the editor told me after 
thinking a minute, “there might be an arti- 
cle in it at that.” I got the assignment. 

Obviously, the ice cream incident wasn’t 
important. But it suggested that with thou- 
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sands of small children being given a free 
tonsillectomy, a good reporter could dig up 
enough incidents of sufficient entertain- 
ment value to make a readable article. It 
could be more than merely an account of 
an unusual medical experiment. 


That Lapel Quality 

Entertainment value, or reader interest, 
is something that every editor, consciously 
or not, is looking for all the time. He has 
to! If he doesn’t get enough of it into his 
magazine he loses his job. 

In “The Ancient Mariner,” you remem- 
ber, the old man “holds him with his glit- 
tering eye.” An article writer can’t do 
that; he has to use words. His stuff, to be 
readily saleable, has to have what I have 
come to call the “lapel quality,” something 
that will hold a man by the lapel of his 
coat while you talk to him. 














Stealing a Ferris Wheel! 





Take up any issue of the Reader’s Digest 
or The Saturday Evening Post, open it at 
random, and start reading; notice how easy 
it is to keep right on reading, and how hard 
it is to stop! That “lapel quality” or enter- 
tainment value, or plain “interest” runs 
through pretty much every page, almost 
every paragraph, of the book. 


Once I was sent by Reader’s Digest to 
Chicago to get a story on the National 
Safety Council. The general idea was to 
come up with an inspiring piece on how 
private capital had developed a great or- 
ganization for the purpose of saving life 
and preventing injuries. “But see what they 
have,” were my final instructions. “Pick 
up whatever you find.” 

When I brought my reports to the Digest 
offices, the editors pounced on a file that 
the Council had kept on odd mishaps, all 
over the country: how a man in Buffalo, 
New York, had fallen down an elevator 
shaft and been killed, and how, before the 
body was discovered, the life of a second 
man, stepping through the same open door, 
had been saved by falling on it; how an 
automobile party, crashing through the 
guard rail of a bridge, had bounced off the 
top of a moving passenger train, without 
anyone being seriously hurt—stuff like that. 

Result? The “inspiring piece” was forgot- 
ten; the article became merely a collection 
of freak accidents—but it was absorbingly 
interesting. 

From the editor's standpoint—and I 
have been on the editorial side of the desk 
for some seven years in all—the magazine 
as a whole has to have sufficient interest to 
hold its readers. That freak accident piece, 
for example, may have been useful chiefly 
in giving balance to the particular issue in 
which it appeared, possibly offsetting in 
part two or three more important articles 
that were on the heavy side. 

Which brings out the fact that entertain- 
ment-value is, of course, not the only thing 
editors have to look for. News value, help- 
fulness, novelty, timeliness, political mat- 
ters, interpretation of world events, revela- 
tion of corruption and the need for reform, 
profiles may, any or all of them, be wanted 
from time to time in one place or another— 
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but always there is also that search for en- 
tertainment value, to make the profile or 
self-help or political article more readable, 
more interesting. 

Nearly all professional writers come to 
have a very strong sense of this, Picking up 
last December’s issue of Writer’s Digest a 
couple of hours ago, I noted that Stuart 
Palmer, in an article on Whodunits, men- 
tioned the fact that Dashiel Hammett had 
once, as a Pinkerton detective, been given 
the job of finding out who stole a Ferris 
wheel. The item had nothing to do with 
the main theme of Palmer’s piece, but it 
added entertainment value to the article. 
Stealing a Ferris wheel! 

All right. Granted that to sell articles 

readily an article writer has to lard his ma- 
terial with genuine interest or entertain- 
ment value, how does he go about getting 
it? And how does he know when he has 
found it? 
. Both those questions, of course, are 
$64,000 beauties. There are no _ easy 
answers. An article writer doesn’t any more 
know when he’s going to come up with 
anything especially interesting than Mickey 
Mantle knows when he’s going to hit his 
next homer. The important thing is to 
know when a subject isn’t interesting. 

Sometimes—though not very often— 
words themselves, the manner of writing, 
can give the necessary ingredients to a page, 
a paragraph or even a whole article. Such 
a phrase as “The darting Dicks and weav- 
ing Willies of multilane traffic” may lighten 
a piece on highway safety. Sometimes a 
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Second man fell on the dead one 





minor item will throw a touch of light on 
human nature; I remember, for instance, 
in an article on Bungalow Camps for The 
Saturday Evening Post, a motel proprietor 
told me that sometimes a couple would 
spend nearly half an hour trying to decide 
which of ten or more absolutely identical 
cabins they would rent. Interesting? I 
thought so. 


Research Will Bring The Intriguing Details 


While working on another Post article, 
on mail-box thieves, I ran against the fact 
that, on the average, only about three 
weeks elapses between a check-stealer’s first 
successful theft and his apprehension, by 
either Secret Service or Postal Service in- 
spectors. In a Readers Digest article on 
Scotchlite, I learned that the stuff is a 
valuable safeguard on the canes of blind 
men, and the wheelchairs of cripples and 
invalids. 

Researching for an article on the com- 
pulsory inspection of automobiles in New 
Jersey, I was told that on one occasion a 
steering wheel of a brand-new car came 
loose in the hands of an inspector who acci- 
dentally pulled up on it. An immediate 
wire to Detroit, and the entire production 
line of that model was halted while. the de- 
fect was overcome; an essential lock-nut 
had been omitted on the finished product, 
through an almost incredible oversight. 

You may or may not think those things 
are interesting. A writer develops a sense of 
what is interesting, and if he is right often 
enough he will almost certainly make a 
good living. 

Not long ago one of my best editorial 
friends, who pulls no punches, told me that 
I either didn’t, or couldn’t, write for sour 
pickles. 

“All we dare count on you for,” he said, 
“is organization and reliability.” 

Well, I’m glad that he and his associates 
think I’m reliable, but actually (and I 
suspect my editor friend knows this) that 
magazine relies on me chiefly for enter- 
tainment value; I’d never have sold them 
more than twenty articles if it weren’t so. 

And where does this interesting stuff 
come from? 
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TRUTH is more PROFITABLE than FICTION! 


Why waste precious writing time trying to fit imaginary characters into 
invented plots — when a true story has a surer chance to sell? 


WE WANT YOUR TRUE STORIES! 


True experiences, true romances, the real down-to-earth ‘this is my life’ kind of story 
that is on top in the movies, on TV, on best-seller lists . . . those stories are written 
by professionals who know how to make the most of truth, rather than speculate on 
fiction. And the source of wonderful true stories is limitless. Spot some of the best 
things you’ve read lately; how many of them are done in the first person ‘as told to’ 
technique? Why are such pieces so successful? Because people like to read about 
people, it’s as simple as that. And most people would rather read a true story than 
any flossy fictional fantasy! 

You, a professional writer, can take a true story—something that happened to you, 
to your family, or to a neighbor—and with your skill, build it into a moving and 
instantly saleable manuscript! You do have a favorite true story in your own life. 
Dig deep . . . you might find literary gold! 


Our gold, that is . . . because we’re paying $20,000 
for your true stories! 


4 prizes at $1,000... $4,000 





10 prizes at 500 3,000 
10 prizes at 400 - 4,000 
20 prizes at 3=250. 5,000 
20 prizes at 100... 2,000 
64 prizes total... -.$20,000 


¢ This is definitely a different kind of contest. 
e There are cash prizes every month. 
e You can enter any time. 


We believe that once you start writing true stories, you'll get lots of satisfac- 
tion, pride and profit from them. There’s magsc in truth that no contrived 
story can ever have. We'll be proud to print them! ... And al! around, 
everyone benefits. 


So get busy writing! Send your stories to: 


$20,000 Story Contest 
Box 1679, Grand Central Station 
New York 17, New York 


If you wish further details about this unique new contest, see the September and 
October issues of TRUS EXPERIENCE and TRUE ROMANCE magazines. 



























































To begin with, you have to differentiate 
between article topics and the material you 
select to submit under that topic. Erd 
Brandt, now Senior Associate Editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, in the days when 
he was a Literary Agent, told me: “There 
are some articles you can write with your 
foot.” By that he referred to those rare 
topics that are so unusual or dramatic they 
would command magazine space: such as 
a piece on the conquest of Mt. Everest, 
Eisenhower’s comments on golf, or the re- 
cent articles on radio activity and genes. 

But most article subjects aren’t like that. 
The cliche, “There’s a story in every tele- 
graph pole, if you can only get it,” comes 
closer to the truth. 

Research, in the main, is what gives you 
the ore you want. That’s where the report- 
ing comes in. You may have to do a god- 
awful amount of digging, in libraries or 
through interviews, or both, before you find 
what you need. You may never find it. You 
have to be ruthless in discarding uninter- 
esting material. As a rule the less dramatic 
the subject—credit, slum clearance, the ex- 
pense of medical training—the harder to 
come by are the nuggets you need. 

At the moment I’m waiting to hear 
about revisions I’ve made in a book on 
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. - - Frogs were frozen in the pond 








pickpockets, and a magazine article on hi- 
bernation. The pickpocket stuff has a lot 
of interest: it’s merely a question of getting 
it into a form that the publishers will find 
acceptable. 

The hibernation article is harder, because 
so much has been written on the subject. 
It’s already been through many re-writings. 
Its entertainment value is all that has so 
far staved off a final rejection: “It’s got so 
much good stuff in it.” Such as? Well, in 
1947 an early thaw in England brought out 
lots of frogs; in a subsequent cold snap they 
died by the thousands—of suffocation! 
Seems that when hibernating they need 
little oxygen, but when active they need a 
lot. As soon as the pools froze over again 
they couldn’t get enough air. 

Lately, in order to bolster the somewhat 
jaded point of view with fresh young blood, 
I have collaborated with beginners who can 
write. But, like most other beginners, 
including the beginner that I myself was so 
many years ago, they find it so hard to get 
to first base because they don’t as yet have 
that special interest sense. Page Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipung, and the lines in his “Barrack 
Room Ballads”: 


“T wish that myself could have talked 
to myself as I knew him a year 
ago; 

I could tell him a lot that would 
save him a lot in the things that 
he ought to know.” 


Some of my beginner friends have been 
tripped by that reader-interest requirement 
like an athlete who can’t clear a hurdle. 
One highly intelligent schoolteacher worked 
for weeks on the development of a new va- 
riety of roses, where fortunes can be made 
or spent—in a matter of month. She just 
couldn’t come up with the items that had 
enough interest value to carry an article. 

Another girl, who wrote well, as far as 
language goes, failed to find reader-interest 
material for an article on the work of 
shut-ins who were enabled to support 
themselves through an organization that 
furnished them ideas and materials and 
sold their finished products. A man who 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Note Our Special Services! 


Then—come to one patronized by professionals! 


SERVICES: Constructive Criticism with all appraisals; Coaching, 
by detailed blueprint instructions; Revisions and Ghost- 
writing done on bond paper with two free carbon copies. 


MARKETING, at a straight 10% commission. 
TYPES HANDLED: Short-shorts; short stories; articles; books, 


fiction and non-fiction; Plays: stage; screen, radio, TV. 
Poetry only in book lengths. 


ALL MSS. must be appraised in order to advise service needed, 
if any, or judge salability. Appraisal fee $5.00 per ms., 
regardless of length. No return envelopes or postage 


required. We return FREE BY AIR MAIL. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATIONS, $5.00 (Phone RE-1-6780 
for appointment). 


MODERN WRITERS, a book you'll want_____$1.50 (Free, zo all 
who submit book length mss.) 


TALENT QUIZ, 50c (Free to all who submit short mss.) 


Mary Kay Tennison 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 





MAIL SHORT MSS. to Box 57275, Flint Station, Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
EXPRESS BOOK LENGTHS to 1658 S. Normandie, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 























































1956 Short Short Story 


Contest Comments 


By Marianne Besser 


ICTION WRITER Nelia Gardner White 
eee us recently how concerned she was 
over the repetition of standard characters in 
today’s fiction magazines. Hannah Smith, 
whose tender stories appeared in the wom- 
en’s magazines for many years, told us just 
before her sudden death this spring: “I 
wish ‘that writers would remember harder 
to be themselves.” 

If we have something to say after reading 
this year’s contest scripts it is to agree with 
these two writers. Some of the entries 
seemed written by the same hand; six thou- 
sand people became one thousand. There 
was some fine writing, some clever and re- 
freshing plot ideas. But the ubiquity of radio 
and the press showed itself, as many writers 
came under the influence of the same idea. 
A procession of heroes had their problems 
solved when they won the $64,000 jackpot 
on a quiz program. Bridey Murphy ap- 
peared in all shapes, sizes and national 
backgrounds, and de-segregation was a re- 
curring theme in which the benign influence 
of widening civil rights made for a more 
tolerant, blessed story ending. We missed 
the cutting edge of less satisfied writers. 

Talent, there was abundant. Technique 
faltered sometimes—but technique can be 
learned. Like all readers, our judges yearn 
for something special that shows a story is 
fresh-born out of a writer, grown out of and 
through him, after love and anger and 
thought and struggle, after a new look at 
the world about him, even one small part of 
it—perhaps just a praying mantis on a win- 
dow sill. 
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It is not easy for any of us to remain indi- 
viduals in a world where the same tune is 
heard, same day, same time, in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and Bennington, Vermont, 
where the same ideas in newspapers are 
read by millions of people and where TV 
takes up many of our leisure hours. Adver- 
tisers manufactured messages bombard us 
almost every minute of every waking day, 
seeking to e\oke the identical response. 

Yet this-the writer must not have. For 
him, there can be only independence of 
thought, an untrammeled mind that makes 
its own associations and its own peculiar 
conclusions. 

Fiction writers are one of the few influ- 
ences that can turn readers the other way— 
inside, and up away beyond the loud noises, 
the too vivid colors that tend to cloud our 
vision, But the kind of fiction that can do 
this is produced by writers who have learned 
to escape the bombardment part of the time. 
Some solitude and silence must be part of 
every writer’s life. When a man is alone, the 
ear stretches, the eye sees sharply, each sense 
quickens. There is a wood or a park near 
your house, or a midnight hour when the 
rest of the family is asleep. Find some place 
to think and be silent, writer! 

Will solitude make a writer of you? Of 
course not. A writer is made by a combina- 
tion of many things and there must be the 
swing of the pendulum—into the world, 
looking, listening, and then away—remem- 
bering, shaping. 

Some contest stories seemed artificial, as 
though the writer had contrived something 
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Ali Y 
TO SAVE YOURSELF HEARTACHES AND 
MONEY before you submit your It pays off in ROYALTIES 
manuscript to a cooperative publisher find 
out if he guarantees to keep your book If you have a good selling book our 40% 
alive for at least two years . .. as Pageant royalty will mean a great deal to you this Christ- 
 indi- Press does! No publisher can tell how ge ee ee ne rT ee 
ine 1s long it will take a book to show its sales $9,100 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
a Fe, possibilities. Some books take longer than $1500 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
mont, others to win public acclaim. Pageant JOINED A CLUB. 
S are Press gives every book a fair chance. ng to Sidney Silodor > SILODOR SAYS. 
és . to Lans Leneve for sale of reprint rights 
e TV —— yes ga — ye — to HELLO, SPORTSMEN. 
dver- ae «a es $2,300 to Bob McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE 
oe Pageant Press guarantees to keep your AND SHOWDOWN. 
- day book alive for at least two years—through $4,100 to Jay Little for MAYBE—TOMORROW. 
) y national advertising, publicity, and sales His next book ‘Somewhere Between the Two,” 
ase. promotion. A number of our books have just released. 
For had a gratifying sales record for almost $3100 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE 
ce of 5 consecutive years! This means a great ees « + Set, Ee See eee 
nakes deal to your investment and to your repu- eon er ang pipe a sete oad igen 
. * OOoks so efore publication o - 
culiar tation as an author. ZUELA—LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, by Jankus 
d Mallo 2000 royalty). 
+f Other Pageant Press advantages: ~ eee ewe 
E ‘ 
vay— Natienal Advertising . . . We guarantee national DON T MISS 
7 advertising for every book. 
es, ies 
“ Lower Subsidies . Our subsidies average $1600 CONTEST 
our from 25 to 30% lower than firms which do not 
in do offer advertising, reviews or publicity. FOR BEST BOOKS OF 1956 
arned er en + + + Over 300% higher than Ten cash prizes. We are looking for 
tim > royalty publishers. : 
ye 90% of all Subsidiary Rights belong to you. ena soront and possible best sellers. 
art of 75 FREE Copies . . . for your personal use. Write for simple rules. No entry fee. 
e, the Your Book Published for Christmas Send manuscript to: 
sense Send Us Your Manuscript Now. Our editors will Seth Richards, Publisher 
near read it carefully and report within one week regard- 
ing its merits, possibilities and cost. No obligaton. 
n the 
place FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 500 authors to win recognition. 
? Of Tells why books are rejected . . . which books to publish... . 
bina- how to type manuscript . . . how to proofread ... how to 
e the protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1001 
orld, other suggestions to beginners and professionals. Absolutely 
. FREE. Write Today. 
mem- 
al, as PAGEANT PRESS INC. 
a 
thing 130 West 42nd Street - Dept. WD9 - New York 36, N. Y. 
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to write about, with no real interest in the 
story. Can the reader care if the writer 
doesn’t? 

And there remain those who misappropri- 
ate Hemingway’s style into their own—the 
simple, naked statements-of-the-truth-type- 
of-thing: “He walked into the saloon. Be- 
hind him three shots ripped the air. He 
turned. Mary, his wife, sprawled across the 
pavement. He went on toward the bar, and 
sat on a high stool. “Seven-up,” he said. 
(Prohibition days.) Does any emotion come 
from such dead-pan writing? 

The winners presented a wide variety of 
story types. There was a finely wrought 
fantasy about a sad clown who one night 





disappears into his childhood. Discovering 
things like this make you feel great for a 
week. There was a dramatically handled 
story of conflict about a boy who joined a 
teen-age gang to give him courage. And 
some western-set mysteries with clever twist 
endings. 

The top prize goes to Ben Logan of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan. 

For those of you who didn’t make the first 
200, we hope that some thought here will 
motivate you to dig deep inside you for the 
best possible story to enter in next year’s 
contest. And then, perhaps, we’ll have to 
give 1,000 prizes. 











1956 Short Short Story Contest Winners 


First Prize of $500.00 
Ben T. Logan 
Pontiac, Michigan 


2. Marshall Terry 
Atlanta, Georgia 


3. R. H. Hardwick, Jr. 
St. Simons Island, Georgia 


4. Frank Colohan 
Greeley, Colorado 
5. Shirley Suttles 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
6. Tom Harris 
Columbus, Ohio 
7. William Sambrot 
San Francisco, California 
8. Catherine Rea Williams 
New York, New York 
9. Marjorie R. Steurt 
Hemet, California 
10. Marky Myers 
Worthington, Ohio 
11. Jack Ritchie 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
12. Virginia Jones 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


13. Tom Talman 
Eastsound, Washington 





14. Norma Kassirer 
Kenmore, New York 


15. Helen Hanson 
Omro, Wisconsin 
16. Carmen Ross 
Manhattan Beach, California 


17. Mary Merill 
El Paso, Texas 


18. Ann Cattell 
Carmel, California 
19. Irving M. Filler 
Bethesda, Maryland 
20. Audrey Baxendale 
Bamfield, B. C., Canada 
21. Marion Beckler 
Palomar Mountain, California 
22. Lucy Scheidlinger 
Larchmont, New York 
23. Robert Wahl 
Tonawanda, New York 
24. John Moffitt 
Woodlands, Durban, South Africa 
25. Ray Jennings 
Abilene, Texas 


26. Niels Mortensen 
San Francisco, California 


27. Irene McDermott 
Santa Monica, California 
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will be in the book stores this fall... 


CAVE OF RICHES 


STREET OF THE SUN 


UFO AND THE BIBLE 


MAGIC BULLETS 


MYSTERIES OF ANCIENT 
SOUTH AMERICA 


LITTLE BIG-FEATHER 


OASIS FOR LUCY 


UNICORN IN THE GARDEN 


MAKING MONEY WITH 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


What about your manuscripts? 


16 EAST 8TH STREET 


Literary Agency 
Editorial Bureau 


* On the staff of Critics Associated 









When all is said and done 
IT'S RESULTS THAT COUNT! 


Here is a partial list of books, handled successfully by CRITICS ASSOCIATED, that 


mn 
—Alan Honour The dramatic, factual story 
of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, told for 
young people. 


—Lance Horner A “‘first’’ (and exciting) novel 
of 18th Century Cuba, being published simultaneously 
in England. 


—M. K. Jessup Destined to be one of the most 
talked about books of the fall, written by the editor 
of the UFO ANNUAL for 1955. 


—Louis Sutherland The story of man’s val- 


iant struggle against enemy microbes. 


—Harold a Wilkins An author with a huge 
following, Mr. Wilkins has researched some fantastic 
“‘new’’ old material. 


—Joseph Longstreth*® 4 new book for 
children— -the story of a little Indian boy who wanted 
a ‘‘big BIG feather in my hair!’ 


—Alexander L. Johnson 7;... po0k which 
won the Dodd, Mead First Prize can now be ordered 


from all book stores. 


—Joseph Longstreth* (iprettc) Based on 
the James Thurber fable, this is a one-act opera with 
music by the well-known young composer, Russell 
Smith. 


—Louis Guice.cci Written by an expert on 
finance, this is a book which may well become a 
classic in its field. 


. and many others are scheduled for Spring and Summer 1957 publication. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


appraisal fee 
five dollars per manuscript 
regardless of length 














































































28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43, 


44. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


50. 


oi. 
52. 
53. 
54. 





Walter Holden 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Ruth Woods 

Richmond, California 
Allan Israel 

Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Robert Lunch 

San Francisco, California 


Jack and Mary McDonald 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Allan Gould 

Long Island City, New York 
Evelyn Willis 

Portland, Oregon 

Mrs. Anita Wild 

Ben Lomond, California 


Gertrude Hays Holland 
Allenspark, Colorado 
Richard Sargent 
Hollywood, California 
J. E. Broyles 

Moscow, Idaho 


Herbert Fisher 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Jean Liston 
Schenectady, New York 


Jeanne Graznak 
Columbia, Missouri 


Pauline Wetherold 
Harlingen, Texas 


John Dunbar 
Levittown, New York 


Audrey Granick 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Edith Davison 
Moodus, Connecticut 


Gladys Nankivell 
San Jose, California 


Carl Memling 

East Meadow, New York 
Jessie Alford Nunn 
Vallejo, California 

A. James Taylor 

New York, New York 


James Barber 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Mrs. S. R. Dumas 
Orlando, Florida 

Barbara Ritchie 

Berkeley, California 
Margaret Swiggard 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Cecelia Bobby 

San Diego, California 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
aA. 


oa 
74. 
75. 


Vd, 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 





Charles A. Page, Jr. 

Gunnison, Colorado 

R. Ferguson 

Adrian, Michigan 

Dorothy Turner Ferguson 

Lemon Grove, California 

Ann Stewart 

Reno, Nevada 

Elno Palmer Ackworth 

Kent, Ohio 

Ross Herzog 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

Mike Miller 

Ketchikan, Alaska 

Frances Green 

Shrewsbury, Massachusetts 

Mildred Jordan Brooks 

Miami 35, Florida 

Robert Owens 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Margaret Smith Fincher 

Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Esther Ann Tegge 

Iron River, Michigan 

Howard Valyear 

Buffalo, New York 

Helen Jackson 

Hot Springs, Arkansas 

Dorothy Hope Young 

Macomb, Missouri 

Celilie Courtright 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

Peggy Randolph 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

T. J. Ferrick 

Newburyport, Massachusetts 

Shirley wutts Jones 

Utica, New York 

John T. Donnelly 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bert Lohman 

Where are you, Bert? 

Leroy Hester 

San Carlos, California 

Rosalyn Monroe Marble 

Royal Oak, Michigan 

Mildred Kreiser 

El Toro, California 

Pierce Shannon 

Irving, Texas 

Walter Arndt 

Goleta, California 

Mrs. W. R. Molan 

Torrington, Connecticut 

Joseph Terrell 

Falls Church, Virginia 

Bernard Kelly 

Denver, Colorado 

Richard Winkler 

Kirkwood, Missouri 

Helen Shands 

San Mateo, California 

Clarence Socha 

Royal Oak, Michigan 

Ruth Pettigrew 

Charleston, Arkansas 

Austen Evans 

Washington, D. C. 

Ruth Short 

Bishop’s Stortford 

Hertfordshire, England 
(Continued on page 72) 





























































“WHAT RIGHT HAVE YOU Our Staff Includes 


ROBERT 


TO TEACH ME TO WRITE” =m | seve. 


paper ‘ealuue 
nist, part-time 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many editor for lead- 








people who contemplate taking a writing course. ing book pub- 
And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at Leiner 
the Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write tion; Modern 
because all of us—from president on down—are active, Writing: One 
successful writers and editors. And it is our firm belief tel hag on Bg h toil fname 
that only writers can teach you to write. on the Lake: Heroes of Baseball: two 


juvenile novels; many short stories and 


The records of our students and graduates bear us i eae, 


out. And every day we enroll new students who find in 
the Magazine Institute Course something they did not 








know a correspondence course could offer—lively, up-to- ROBERT 
date, interesting assignments; instruction by competent, ARTHUR 
successful writers; individual attention; the discipline of eae 
“pe ? : ° Author, editor 
a regular writing schedule; and the freedom and inspira- and teacher; 
tion of a flexible program. me Ss “eer 
. : ‘: . producer Mu- 
The Magazine Institute—a private school licensed tual Broadcast- 
by the State of New York — is really different. As a ane Syn _ 
matter of fact, The Magazine Institute is completely +r Aangy FF vy 
owned, staffed, and operated by successful writers and and other mag- 
editors—men and women who have all held staff posi- — a Sentth. and Dell Pol 
tions on magazines or in publishing houses, or who have ee’ Chadeaees yy Aon ogy ve 
earned publication in the leading periodicals. Argosy, Blue Book, Collier’s and many 
Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching = lage ag oem bs eons eng 
others to write. Their own success, their own constant 
contact with editors and publishers, is your best assurance 
of a practical, thorough, and up-to-date training. JACK 
WOODFORD 
T T Publisher, nov- 
OUR STUDENTS SAY elist, motion- 
. ° . ° ° picture writer, 
@@- - - you _might be interested in seeing my article author of more 
. in Coronet magazine. —_ PI ss 
n « snor 
. . . before my fourth lesson I received $200 for stories, peas yh 
y) r er § 
my first story.” Cramp, Trial 
° ° . and Error, and 
“. . . signed a contract with DUELL, SLOAN, and other books on weiting: farmer script 
PEARCE ... advance royalty more than paying for your writer M.G.M., Warner's Universal 
yaity ying J 


superior instruction.” and Columbia; vice-president of Sig- 
nature Press. 


. Just had a book accepted for publication by a other successful writers and 
THOMAS NELSON and SONS... your criticisms were scala 
oe in working out story.” 

. Vogue took the article... whopping fat TEST YOUR LITERARY 
check in the mail today 1», APTITUDE FREE! A quali- 
2 iat Gee was fine. Helped me sell a fying literary aptitude test, to- 

“ |, . thought you might like to hear I’ve sold gether with free booklet listing 
another story. . . adds up to $400 return on my successful graduates, will be sent 
7 aed 
MAGAZINE INSTITUTE course. on request. 


™ since I started this course I’ve sold 
geeecaessacae MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY eeecesees 


$376.50. 99 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Dept. 89-K, 50 Rockefeller Piaze 

Rockefelier Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
fod Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test 

and other information about your training. 


Street Address ....... eetadkues ose 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ; 
City... : 253%, Aes. SR S055 
Rockefeller Center Inquiries Confidential—No Sal Will Call 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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New York 
Mar ket Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


AST MONTH WE reported the folding of 

American Magazine, and told you that 

staff changes would affect all Crowell-Collier 
publications. 

The greatest repercussions of the up- 
heaval have been felt at Woman’s Home 
Companion. The new Editor here is Theo- 
dore Strauss, himself a novelist, formerly 
on the editorial staff of the New York Times, 
Life Magazine, and the Los Angeles Bureau 
of Crowell-Collier. The new Managing Edi- 
tor is Eugene Rachlis, formerly at Collier’s, 
New York Times Magazine, and Kiplinger 
Magazine. The new Fiction Editor is Robert 
Meskill, transplanted from American. Sara 
Welles continues as articles editor. 

The vignette and the storiette which were 
so much a part of American will be laid 
to rest. 1,500-word short-shorts will be used 
in Companion. Robert Meskill is in the 
market for them right now, particularly 
young love short-shorts. But remember, just 
because it’s short, an anecdote will not pass 
as a story. Whatever its length, a good story 
must have plot and structure. 

Good news is that more fiction will be 
bought. Instead of two stories an issue, four 
will be used to start with, and there is a 
strong possibility that the number of stories 
per issue will be increased. These should be 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words in length, and 
may deal with almost any subject. The 
general idea is to introduce more variety 
and a stronger sense of reality. Mr. Meskill 
is interested in off-trail stories, even experi- 
mental fiction if it is sufficiently related to 
the lives of many people. Use any problem 
that will touch an active, modern woman, 
either inside or outside of her home. 
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The American one-shot mysteries are go- 
ing over to Collier’s but the Companion, 
too, will use occasional one-shots of 15,000 
words. These may be suspense stories with 
feminine appeal, or may deal with any sub- 
ject which is not too precious or too sordid. 

In non-fiction the trend will be away 
from the clinical and the problem kind of 
articles, and toward a more positive and 
cheerful approach to a subject. This may 
be anything of interest to the modern 
woman, not only as a home-maker, but as 
an individual with a wide range of interests 
in the world around her. 

The Companion inherits the American 
Interesting People Department, and in ad- 
dition one or two-page picture-stories will 
be used, especially if of interest to the 
whole family. Humor is wanted in both 
fiction and non-fiction. 

More good news: The prices from now 
on will be right up there at the top, to 
meet the highest competition. 

Woman’s Home Companion is at 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 19, N. Y. 


The Pageant offices are a few blocks 
down, at 535 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
17. This is a good open market for articles 
and picture stories on practically any sub- 
ject, but here are a few that the editors are 
always interested in seeing: psychology, 
human relations, medicine, how-to, fashion, 
humor. Right now there is not much in- 
terest in travel articles. 

Whatever your subject, send in a full 
query first, indicating your proposed ap- 
proach to the article. Remember, the edi- 
tors will judge your writing ability on the 
basis of your query. 
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2 go- A SECRET METHOD FOR 
nion, 
= THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
with 
sub- 
rdid. 
way 
d of 
and mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
may lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
tithe Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
i ide that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
oa naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
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Harris Shevelson is editor, Sey Chassler 
Managing Editor, and Mrs, Deirdre Budge 
Articles Editor. 

Payment $300 to $500. 


FLasu! Here’s a brand new market for 
New Yorkers, and those who know New 
York well enough to write about it. The 
Sunday issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune will have a new magazine section 
to be named Today's Living. It will focus 
on the interests of the young, aspiring fam- 
ilies living in New York and its suburbs, 
above average in income, education, and 
social background. 

More and more men’s and women’s in- 
terests tend to overlap and to become family 
interests, and these are the subjects the new 
-for the family. 
Interior decorating, sports, cooking, auto- 
mobiles, fashions, child care, 
travel, how-to articles. hi-fi, 
theater, painting, civic, social and educa- 


magazine plans to cover 


investments. 


gardening, 


tional projects. 

Humor is particularly wanted. But there 
will be no fiction. 

Articles should be 500 to 1,500 words, 
for which payment will run up to $250. 

Editor Robert Endicott adds: “In the 
short time we have had to seek material, we 
have already discovered that perhaps the 
kind we are going to have the hardest time 
finding is the feature that people will talk 
about for the week between issues. Some- 
thing that will have national import as well 
as local interest.” 





WRITER TYPES: 2 
by Dick Kennedy 





Plagiarist 









Fashion, food, and home furnishings will 
be largely staff written, but special treat- 
ments of these subjects, and all other sub- 
jects are available to the free-lance writer. 
Just make sure that your idea offers reader 
identification, something the readers know 
about or do, or would like to do, and that 
the setting is metropolitan New York. The 
emphasis will be on universals, rather than 
on oddities. 

The editor is Robert R. Endicott, former- 
ly of Family Circle. Address him at the 
Herald Tribune offices, 230 W. 41st St., 
New York City /2. 


Another Faso! A new magazine pub- 
lished by George Orick and Don Myrus at 
308 West 58th Street, New York City 19, 
is called Smart Money. 

This will be an illustrated news-stand 
magazine devoted to the national preoccu- 
pation with dollar gathering. It is based 
on what Ben Hecht once said, “Money 
making is, if anything is, our national soul.” 
It was my impression that Ben Hecht said 
this in criticism of our national soul. The 
editors of Smart Money, however, say they 
are definitely not critical of America’s soul. 

Smart Money recognizes that for most 
successes “supposedly built on a clever idea 
and hard work, there is an untold story of 
fast thinking, smooth connections, bold 
fixes, and clever rackets.” These are the 
stories it wants. No deal will be too small, 
none too big. “It must be reemphasized 
that there will be no derogation of money 
making or its practitioners. Americans arc 
not basically reformers; they like their eco- 
nomic system the way it is. If its imperfec- 
tions allow for shrewd, sometimes unlawful 
money deals, they are ready to accept them 
in good humor.” 

A few examples? “A Lesson from Mother 
Gabor,” on the techniques by which smart 
women extract money from less smart men, 
with case histories of her three daughters, 
Eva, Magda, and Zsa Zsa, who practice 
what mamma preaches. “Company Pools,” 
describing how blue-collar and white-collar 
workers, a little sharper than their friends, 
clean up by running gambling operations 
on the job. 
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National 7 
Advertising a 
Widespread 

Publicity ® 
Aggressive 


Sales Promotion @ 





| What would you like from 
the publisher of your book? 


Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising 
to every author—in newspapers, trade papers, and by 
direct mail. 


Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television 
shows, gets them feature stories in newspapers and 
magazines, arranges lectures, public appearances, etc. 


Vantage Press has sales representatives calling on 
leading bookstores and wholesalers in key cities. We 
display books at conventions. offer posters and circu- 
lars to dealers, arrange autograph parties. etc. 
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Book 





A Beautiful 








You get all these advantages from VANTAGE PRESS! 


Send for 
Free Booklet 


Learn more about Van- 
tage’s successful co-opera- 
tive plan for publishing. 
promoting and marketing 
your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage 
Press the tenth largest 
publisher in America, in 
titles published. Send to- 
day for Free Booklet AA. 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon now. VaAntace Press, 
120 West 31 St., New 
York. Branch offices in 
Washington, D. C. and 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Vantage Press sends its books to leading reviewers on 
newspapers. magazines and special media all over the 


country. Vantage books get reviewed! 


Vantage Press gives you a beautifully designed book 
and jacket—a book that dealers are delighted to dis- 


play, a book you are proud to own. 








Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blrd., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet on your co-operative publishing plan. 
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“For Employers Only,” spelling out the 
latest wrinkles in the employee’s ceaseless 
raid on his employer’s pockets. Both worker 
and boss can learn much about the ways of 
sharing profits before taxes; expense-ac- 
count padding, retail-clerk clipping, petty 
embezzlement. 

“Smart Young Money,” about the awak- 
ening of money anxiety in American youth. 
“Ingenious deals by which the rock-and-roll 
crowd earns pocket (and bigger) money 
will be described.” 

This will be a bi-monthly. The Decem- 
ber issue will be on the stands October 2. 
Some fiction, probably one story an issue, 
similar to the non-fiction in both subject 
matter and treatment. Some reprinted ma- 
terial will be used. 

Lengths, 1,000 words to 4,000 words, for 
which payment will be $75 to $250. But 
look at all the fun you'll have writing about 
big-money operations, and educating not- 
so-smart readers to become “smart.” 

The May Market Letter had a complete 
report on Dude and Gent, published by West 
Park Publishing Corp., at 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. James Holmes is editing 
these two magazines. Mr. Holmes says: 

“Our editorial requirements remain sub- 
stantially the same on fiction, humor, and 
other non-fiction. We are also in the market 
for some filler material, such as humorous 
poetry and limericks. 
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“We like to report on manuscripts within 
two weeks whenever possible, but sometimes 
the pressure of other work forces a slight 
delay. Incidentally, we are also a good mar- 
ket for free-lance cartoonists and photogra- 
phers and welcome contributions along those 
lines.” On payment Mr. Holmes adds: 

“From the very inception of The Dude 
and The Gent, the payment policy has 
been extremely flexible. We have paid $150 
or higher for some of the pieces we have 
purchased. This sum, however, by no means 
represents either a fixed or median payment 
rate. Our policy continues to stress emphasis 
on the development of new, talented writ- 
ers, with whom we go to great lengths to 
insure their satisfaction, both as regards 
payment and the prominence given their 
work. 

“We would be only too glad to pay up- 
wards of $150 for material by real talent, 
known or unknown. However, since ou! 
budget is still quite limited, we cannot pay 
all that we would like to pay to every 
writer.” 


And still the Playboy emulators keep 
coming. There will be a new one published 
by Harold Goldsmith (one of the founders 
of Popular Publications), and edited by 
Bruce Colon, at 270 Park Avenue, Room 
907A, New York City 17. At the time of 
this writing the name has not yet been de- 
cided upon, nor the details of the editorial 
policy and requirements. It -will use men’s 
fiction and non-fiction, and the rates will be 
good. Look for a more complete report next 
month. 


With the October issue, Parents Magazine 
celebrates ics thirtieth anniversary. For this 
reason this particular issue leans rather 
heavily on experts who are old friends of 
Parents Magazine. There will be an article 
by Sidonie Gruenberg, “Do Parents Need 
The Experts?”, and one by Bruno Bettel- 
heim, “Fathers Shouldn’t Try To Be 
Mothers,” and a reprint of a Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher story. 

But usually this is a wide-open market for 
anyone who can write a helpful, interesting 
article dealing with some aspect of the 
parent-child relationship. Humorous articles 
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you CAN GETA FREE copy 
IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR A PUBLISHER! 











A copy of The Rogue of Publishers’ Row will be mailed to you immedi- 
ately upon receipt of your book manuscript. Read it and return it at no 
charge, or keep it for the special discount price of $2.50. In the mean- 
time your manuscript will receive a free, thorough and prompt editorial 


iT yolela moh maleMelolitelohilolaMm om ol") 


ACCLAIMED AS THE FIRST AUTHORITATIVE BOOK ON THE 
WHAT-WHO-HOW-WHY-WHERE OF SUBSIDY PUBLISHING! 
Edward Uhlan candidly reveals the full, inside story of subsidy 
publishing and the history of his own firm from 1936 to its present 
status as the largest cooperative publisher in the United States and 
the sixth largest book publisher in the number of titles published. 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row will give you real and practical help. 


In it you will find encouragement and advice, do’s and don’t’s on ; List Price: $3.50 


how to find a publisher, how to evaluate publishers’ contracts, and 
an exposé of literary sharks and allied racketeers. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail with your book manuscript today! 


THE REVIEWS ARE STILL COMING IN: 


Omnibook: ‘An unorthodox and challenging exposé 
which proves that subsidy publishing can be both 
honest and valuable, written by a man who heads 
one of the largest firms in the field.” 


The Bookmark, New York State Library: ‘Both an inter- 
esting story of survival and physical handicap and a 
candid, inside view of subsidy publishing .. . shrewd 
comment on authors and the book industry . 


The Psychiatric Quarterly: *’. There are compara- 
tively few psychiatric book manuscripts which prom- 
ise a financial return to a trade publisher. The Rogue 
of Publishers’ Row is a guide to the land where such 
unmarketable books can get published... . It is also 
a very witty and amusing book. ... Mr. Uhlan seems 
to be a brilliant writer, and he certainly is well sup- 
lied with competent editors. Exposition Press 
— published more than one book of literary, socio- 
logic or scientific merit, as this reviewer can testify." 


Chicago Sunday Sun-Times: “Edward Uhlan is the 
spearhead of the clean-up movement in ‘subsidy’ 
ublishing . . . his autobiography is an Alger story 
in the tradition of American business folklore... 


Les Angeles Herald Express: ‘‘Uhlan has brought hon- 
esty and fair dealing to the neglected field of self- 
subsidized publishing . 
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Enclosed find a copy of my book manuscript entitled 


Now in its 2nd Printing! 


EDWARD UHLAN 


iad dent of Expositi 


EXPOSITION-TESTAMENT BOOKS 


tenpertent New Imprint for Authors of Religious Works! 


ition-Test Books will be reserved for dis- 
ees studies and texts devoted to religion, its 
history or interpretation. 

Meritorious manuscripts dealing with any faith 
will be eligible. Reader-appeal may be within a 
single sect, or to wider groups. 

The first title to be issued under the ‘Testament’ 
imprint is Tomorrow's Faith Today by the Rev. W. 
Norman Pittenger, Professor at the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in C. Dr. Pittenger is the former 
president of the American Theological Society and 
the well-known author of 18 previously published 
books. For complete details about the new imprint, 
write to the Exposition-Testament Book Editor. 


14 Recent Books Prove We’re the Only 
Subsidy Pu':\isher That Paid 20° Royalty 
on Books That Have Had 2 or More Editions! 


The Pageant of the Mediterranean (Travel) 4th ed. 
* How to Stop Snoring (How-to) 4th ed. « | Like to Be 
a Grandma (Poetry) 4th ed. « Crusade (Social Sci. & 
Biog.) 3rd ed. sellout « A History of Lovisiana (Text) 
3rd ed. e Giant Business (Bus. & Finance) 3rd ed. 
¢ How to Have a Green Thumb Without An Aching Back 
(How-to) 2nd ed. « Teach Your Child to Read (Educa.) 
2nd ed. « Decorating Cakes for Fun & Profit (How-to) 
2nd ed. ¢ Winners Get Lost (Novel) 2nd ed. « Wander- 
ings (Regional Essays) 2nd ed. e Combat Boots (War 
Exp.) 2nd ed. « The Romance of African Methodism 
(Relig.) 2nd ed. « The Rogue of Publisher's Row (Belles 
Lettres & & Biog.) and | ed. 





F EXPOSITION PRI PRESS INC. 1386 F Fourth Avene, | New W York ¥ 16, N.Y ° wo oot 


It is being submitted for an 





editorial report (at no obligation) with the understanding 
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return the book within 2 weeks at no cost to me, or keep it 
and remit the special discount price of $2.50. | 
















































RE-7.910)0) a0. -O44. 10) 9m) a ae ce). Gane pm ae | | Please send me a free copy of the brochure You Can 
Publish Your Book. 


In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 


Name. 
Address. 
City. Zone. State. 
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are wanted, and fiction. This is a difficult 
area in which to write fiction. Each story 
must be psychologically sound. Each manu- 
script is carefully checked by doctors and 
researchers. 

Lengths 1,500 to 2,500 words; payment 
$150 to $750, depending on length, impor- 
tance, and the amount of editorial work re- 
quired. 

About half of the material published 
comes in unsolicited “over the transom,” so 
you have as good a chance as anybody if 
your work is right for Parents Magazine. 
Send your manuscript to Mrs. Mary 
Buchanan, Editor, or Ann Philippa, assistant 
to Mrs. Buchanan, Parents Magazine, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 17. 


Good news at Macfadden Publications, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 
They are running a series of contests for 
true stories for True Experience and True 
Romance. These may be anywhere from 
1,500 words to 20,000 words long, deeply 
emotional stories rich in detail and the 
illusion of reality. Remember, the main 
character must have learned an important 
lesson by the story’s end. 

There will be 20 prizes of $100, 20 of 
$250, 10 of $400, 10 of $500, and 4 of 
$1,000 each. Even if your story doesn’t win 
a prize, if it is bought it will be paid for 
at 3c or 4c a word. 

















The most important story elements here 
are simplicity, sincerity, suspense, and deep- 
ly felt emotion. The most successful con- 
fessions are so planned that there are at 
least three high points of dramatic interest 
and an exciting climax. Analyze the stories 
in the current issues, and see if this doesn’t 
help you to write a good one yourself. 


For the contest you will need a contest 
blank which you can get from the current 
issue of either magazine. Don’t forget the 
stamped, self-addressed return envelope. 


The editor of these two magazines is 
Frank R. Gould. 


Everywoman’s Magazine has a new article 
and fiction editor. He is Roger G. Menges. 
There is enough fiction on hand until the 
end of the year, but the market for articles 
is wide open. Food, fashions, and home- 
making are largely staff written. All other 
subjects are available to the free-lance 
writer, but the editor is particularly inter- 
ested in “service” pieces— that is those 
which can be of direct help to the readers, 
subjects like the care and education of chil- 
dren, family finances, how-to in the home. 
Articles about the family lives of prominent 
personalities are regularly used and, of 
course, there is always a call for short hu- 
morous articles. 

Good examples of successful “service” 
articles are “Save That Tooth,” by Jhan 
and June Robbins, and “How Tough Is A 
Baby?” by Leonard Paris in the September 
issue. 

Short articles bring $75 and up, and for 
the longer pieces of major importance, the 
rate is $350 and more—sometimes consider- 
ably more. 

Address your manuscripts to Roger G. 
Menges, Everywoman’s, 16 East 40th Street, 
New York City 16. 


Yachting, at 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City 17, is a monthly magazine which 
sells for 50c. The editor is Critchell Rim- 
ington. 

It uses articles on all phases (both gen- 
eral and technical), of recreational boating. 
Nautical equipment is of interest to this 
audience, stories of salt or fresh water 
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Have a Big Laugh at World’s 
Funniest People ~ Critics 


Nothing’s more amusing than to see the monkeyshines the poor dopes go through—and the booby traps 
they fall into—trying to make you think they are qualified to tell you what’s “good” and ‘bad,” and why. 


Precious Rubbish’ 





As Raked Out of Current Criticism 
and Commented on by 
Theodore L. Shaw 


This Slashing Attack 
on Snobbery & Humbug 


Was Long Overdue. The appalling barrage of 
ritzy twaddle about art and literature which critics 
have been discharging at us for seeming centuries 
produced it as inevitably as Prohibition produced 


Repeal. 


extremely potent weapon —the horrible example. 
Some three hundred absurdities, howlers and mental 
lapses have been grubbed out mercilessly from the 
writings of eminent critics in the fields of literature, 
painting and music, and exposed for your inspec- 
tion. Not since Moliére’s day has there been so de- 
lightful a debunking of pretension and priggery. 
And it’s accompanied with an amusing “course of 
instruction” to help critics do better in the future. 





It’s a hard, vicious counter-attack, employing that 

















Optional Free Extra 


One of the country’s leading weekly critical reviews of lit- 
erature and music refuses to accept PRECIOUS RUB- 
BISH’S advertising. If you can correctly guess its name 
and send it to us with your order for PRECIOUS RUB- 
BISH we will also mail you, postpaid, without charge, the 
extremely suggestive 20-page pamphlet (regular price 20c) 
ART IS A GIANT DRUG STORE, by the same author. 
Clue: It’s a review which has been especially fierce in its 
denunciation of any restriction of free speech. There’s 
your first laugh at critics. 


3 


“In my youth .. .” writes Somerset 
Maugham, “I did not know how often 
critics accept the conventional view and it 
never occurred to me that they could talk 
with assurance of what they did not know 
very much about”’. 

Don’t wait so long as Mr. Maugham did 
to get wise to the phoneys. Send for your 
copy of PRECIOUS RUBBISH and see 





Only 40c Postpaid 


-_ | 208 Pages. Actual 
Size 4%” by 62” 











the whole astounding picture at once—as 
their own words reveal it. Watch their 
trick “standards” explode, their fake abso- 
lutisms disintegrate, their glib verdicts col- 
lapse. It’s eye-opening. 


Many an artist’s career began with his 
shaking himself free from this petty tyr- 
anny. Whether your interest is in creation 
or appreciation, you owe yourself this tre- 
mendous 208-page book, at only 40c 
postpaid. 


If you want additional copies for your 
friends, get two for 75c, three for $1.00, 
seven for $2.00, postpaid. Stuart Art Gal- 
lery, Inc., Dept. WD9, 719 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Stuart Art Gallery, Dept. WD 9 
719 Bolyston St., Boston 16, Mass. 








My guess is 


If correct, also send me the 20-page pamphlet 
FREE. 





Send me......copies of PRECIOUS RUBBISH, 
postpaid, for which I enclose.................. 
Name 

Address ‘cn deenaneyiweeee~ellanseneneen 






















































































cruises, or anything to do with privately 
owned boats. The September issue has 
three good examples of these general cate- 
gories. There is “Automatic Pilots,’ an 
equipment article by Elbert Robberson; 
“Around the Outer Islands,” the story of a 
sailing trip around the islands off Califor- 
nia, by Carl Bigsby, and “Family Boat Build- 
ing,’ by Robert A. Jones. 

Fiction is sometimes used. It, too, should 
of course deal with some aspect of yacht- 
ing. Both stories and articles should be 
from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Payment is 
about 3c a word on publication. 


Catholic Digest, 44 East 53rd Street, New 
York City 22, uses about 15% strictly reli- 
gious material, the other 85% being of 
broad general interest. Like Reader’s Digest, 
this magazine often places articles else- 
where, then reprints them here. 

No fiction is used. Articles run between 
2,000 and 2,500 words, and bring $200 and 
up. There is special interest in sectional arti- 
cles which show Catholic achievement. Pic- 
ture stories are used ($150), and profiles of 
prominent Catholic personalities. Query 
first. If your suggestion gets a nod, you 
have the benefit of what this market calls 
“disaster insurance’—that is even if your 
manuscript should be rejected, there will be 
some compensation for your efforts. 

Don’t think that because this is a reli- 
gious magazine, and payment is on the 
modest side, this market is a cinch. It isn’t. 


Leica Photography, 468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 16, is a quarterly magazine 
which is sent free to Leica Camera owners. 
Kenneth Poli is editor. 

He leans toward the “how it works” ap- 
proach with respect to basic photographic 
and Leica techniques, and the use of the 
major accessories. Lengths from 750 to 
1,200 words usually, with the maximum at 
about 2,000 words. Payment is $50 per 
printed page, including illustrations and 
text. The illustrations must be taken with 
a Leica camera and Leica lenses. 

There should be a release from anyone 
who is recognizable in a photograph. Indi- 
vidual photographs are also used. Leica 
Photography runs four to eight pages of 
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just good photographs. If a page layout is 
used, the usual payment of $50 prevails. 
Otherwise it’s $15 per black and white pho- 
tograph for one-time use. Color covers are 
$25 for one time use, and $50 for outright 
purchase. 


Star Editions, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 406, New York City 17, is liquidat- 
ing its present system of ownership, and for 
the present the magazines it publishes are 
suspended. These were Pursuit, Hunted, 
Men’s Daring Adventures, Men’s True 
Actions, Laughing It Up, and Gals and 


Giggles, also some cross-word puzzle books. 


Young Men, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York City 22, is a 35c monthly for high- 
school boys who are training themselves for 
careers in technical fields. A. L. Lewis is 
editor. 

Most of the articles in the magazine deal 
with model building—planes, boats, and 
cars—and its many ramifications; and with 
technical articles with respect to various 
technical fields in which these young men 
might plan to work in the future. Many of 
these career articles are written by experts, 
professors in universities, and heads of vari- 
ous departments in large organizations. 

However, if you are an expert in one or 
another aspect of these two categories of 
articles, this is an interesting market. Arti- 
cles may run up to 2,000 words in length, 
and should be illustrated with photographs. 
Payment is $150 to $200, with photographs. 


New Addresses 


The new address for The Viking Press 
is 625 Madison Avenue, New York City 22. 

Gernsbach Publications, Inc. has moved 
from 25 West Broadway to 154 West 14th 
Street, New York City 11. It has also 
changed its name to Gernsbach Library. 

Criterion Books has moved to new offices 
at 275 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 


Important Correction 


The address of Leo Margulies’ new pub- 
lishing company—RENOWN PUBLICATIONS 
(Michael Shayne Mystery and Satellite) is 
501 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 17, not 16 East 
84th as mentioned in our August issue. 
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COMET PRESS BOOKS Dept. WD-9 
200 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send me the free 32-page color book- 
let HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
I want to learn about Comet’s low-cost co- 
operative publishing plan which includes a 
choice of four new imprints, free copyright, 
high author royalties and profit-packed pro- 





Al Johns is the Subsidiary Rights Direc- 
tor at Comet Press Books. He sells rights to 
movies, magazines, other publishers, tele- 
vision, radio and so on. He is a walking 
dynamo and all his energies are bent on 
selling a lot of our books to subsidiary 
rights sources. Al is always the first to do 
something big; something good; something 
daring. He was one of the first Marines to 
cross the Tenaru River on Guadalcanal; 
first in his class at Los Angeles State and 
among the first to see the vast potential 
in selling the rights of cooperatively-pub- 
lished books to reprint houses, book clubs 
and newspaper syndicates. 

Maybe this is the reason why in just 
eight short months Al has set up for pub- 
lication abroad the following titles: 


As | Saw It © It's Startling! © Great Symphonies © 
Life of St. Josaphat © The Amazing Mr. Mocker © 
Andrew Johnson—Not Guilty @ Eastern Easter in the 
Holy Land © The Natural Government of Mankind ¢ 
immigrants All—Americans All © Babies Need Fathers, 
Too @ Unconventional Prayers © And What of To- 
morrow © My Pupils and | © Peter Rugg 

Maybe Al’s energy and know-how is the 
reason why Comet’s Subsidiary Rights Depart- 
ment is better than ever. We know definitely 
that Al is just one more reason why we can 
offer our authors more. 

Why don’t you give Al a ring when you’re 
in New York? You can reach him at CHelsea 
3-8800. You'll find him ready to work for you! 


RADIO AND TV SELL BOOKS 


“1 had my interview and broadcast over KFOX 
with Mary Alice Rivard. All my friends and rela- 
tives who heard the 30-minute broadcast told me 
it went over big.”—Madge Brissenden 


“Please forward Miss Short’s address and we'll 
get in touch with her for an interview.”—KLIX-TV 


“We would be very happy to review WHITE 
ANGEL KITTY on our morning show, OPEN 
HOUSE.”—WMBR-TV 

“Thank you for your nice letter in which you 
thank us for interviewing Elizabeth Maddox Hunt- 
ley. It was our pleasure.”—WWRL 


“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to 
arrange for « guest radio appearance by this 
local writer.”-—KPOA 


“Thank you for your information concerning 
Mr. Peyre Gaillard. I would be very happy to 
interview him concerning his book.”—WGST 


“We would be very happy to arrange a pro- 
gram interview with Mrs. Mathewson on her new 


book, DOWN MEXICO WAY.”—KLO 


COMET PRESS BOOKS 
200 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 14, W. Y. 
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By Bob Macdonald 
(New York Correspondent) 


HILIP DUTTON HURN is on the staff of 

Bill Morwood, who manages the CBS 
Story and Script department. Hurn func- 
tions as play reader, analyst, script doctor, 
counselor to producers and liaison man for 
agents. 

While the network’s big, showy 90-minute 
productions are booked at the network’s 
vice-presidential level, the week-to-week 
dramatic shows are often uncovered and 
secured by the Story and Script boys. To 
restate what has been said before in this 
column: one good way to get your work 
on television is to have it first published in 
a magazine. Men like Phil Hurn spend a 
good part of their time combing the slicks, 
the published books, the plays, galleys, nov- 
els “in-the-works” and any other promising 
source of professional-level material. 

For the cynical, who might think that 
their work could easily get lost in the 
formidable stack of paper on a Hurn-type 
desk, let it be noted that “The Ballad of 
Yermo Red,” which Robert Herridge 
produced recently on Studio One, was dis- 
covered by the CBS Story staff about three 
years ago. They held it on tap until a 
showcase for it came along. 

Hurn observed that his group is only 
interested in scripts routed to them by 
agents. We asked Hurn if there is any hope 
for the guy you meet at the cocktail party 
who claims he is a great dialogue man but 
nothing on plot. In reply Hurn told of a 
recent case in which he had just such a 
script — good dialogue but plot needed 
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research. He then goaded the writer into 
doing more research, digging, probing and 
learning. The author became inspired 
enough to re-write the whole ending to his 
play—an ending which made it salable. 

Unfortunately, there must be hundreds of 
writers around with no Phil Hurn to goad 
them into becoming interested in their own 
story. More unfortunate, is that people like 
Hurn don’t have the time to meet all such 
troubled writers. An agent can help, and 
he is a man not to be by-passed in the tele- 
vision business. Good agents have their 
territory staked out, and the networks work 
hand-in-glove with them. We queried Hurn 
with the usual, about how one obtains an 
agent. In reply he cocked an eye at the 
New York telephone directory and smiled a 
Giaconda smile. 

As a man on whom a deep snow of paper 
falls each day, Hurn has developed a highly 
evolved set of pet peeves. He becomes im- 
patient, and even annoyed, with the other 
guy you meet at cocktail parties: the one 
who saw the such-and-such show last night 
and bets that he could sit down and write a 
better one. We even learned that submis- 
sions come to the Story Department from 
self-styled authors who preamble their 
drama with the bland announcement that 
they never watch television. 

Although there are exceptions, Hurn gen- 
erally feels that the bulk of would-be tele- 
vision writers do not take the time to learn 
their trade. He might well feel this way, for 
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in the Twenties and Thirties he authored 
countless movie scripts. In these days he was 
still learning his trade and would sit in a 
movie theatre from the time it opened until 
it closed for the night, studying each show- 
ing of a D. W. Griffith classic, “The Aveng- 
ing Conscience,” until he knew the complete 
anatomy of this old movie. He expects no 
less from the people who now attempt 
TV writing. Although he admits you can’t 
watch the same show over and over on tele- 
vision, you can go out to your book store 
and buy one of the many fine script collec- 
tions by such TV writers as Reggie Rose, or 
Paddy Chayevsky. One can also study the 
diverse TV fare each night, taking notes 
along the way. The beginner can only get a 
break in the medium if he can impress the 
professional in the business with his own 
professional attitude. 
* * * 


It is true that TV can do more to en- 
courage new talent, but on the other hand 
there are writers who are not helping the 
situation. They lack the professional atti- 
tude that is essential to even getting a foot 








WANTED—MEN-WOMEN 


TRAIN TO WRITE FOR 
TELEVISION 


Our Home Study Course 
"Television Writing Simplified" 


. 
Eric Heath 
The country’s outstanding television authority. 
You must be trained to take advantage 
of this opportunity of a life time. 


WRITING FOR TELEVISION IS A SPECIALTY IN IT- 
SELF, AND CAN NOT BE "SANDWICHED" IN, OR 
MADE PART OF, SO-CALLED "WRITING COURSES!" 


STUDY RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME AND 
PREPARE FOR A GREAT FUTURE! 


KEEP YOUR PRESENT JOB WHILE PREPARING 
FOR A TELEVISION CAREER 


DON'T DELAY— 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


(No salesman will call on you) 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


Dept. 7-WD 


98 Stevenson St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 














WHAT WE DO 
FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or 
non-fiction from idea, 
outline or synopsis of 
your plot. 

REVISE manuscripts ... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses: Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Nov- 
elets, Short Stories, Articles, Fiction and 
Non-Fiction. Any subjects, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 

Write for free copy of story by Gene Coughlin, 
famous feature writer, telling of Ballenger, the 
Ghost Writer. 





CHIEF GHOST 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





DO YOU BELIEVE IN GHOSTS 
Who Help Materialize Story Ideas? 


Established 1939, FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER | 


102-D Hollywood 28, California 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


BROWN HOLMES . Author 30 major 
SCREEN PLAYS, starring such actors as 
Paul Muni, Bette Davis, Barrymore, Tracy, 
Stanwyck, Ameche. Formerly under contract 
Warner Bros., Universal. 

LOIS CROSBY... Critic unexcelled and 
writer of note. Creator of ideas for many 
top radio shows. 

RONALD KENNETH ... Eminently qualified 
to direct rewrites. Author. Fiction and arii- 
cles in numerous magazines. Writer for RKO 
and MGM. 

LYMAN LAMBERT... . Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Su- 
pervision over writer assigned to your story. 
BUFORD GORDON BENNETT ... Specialist 
in TV and Radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 
authors to work with you or your story. 
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TV WRITERS 


YOU NEED a specialist — an agent who 
concentrates on TV=—to help 
you crack the complex, ever- 
changing TV markets. 


WE NEED new writers to fill increasin 
demands for fresh material. 
For details write: 


Robert Finnell Agency 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to 5 gen new writers and —_ 

them gain recognition. ou are ag for ~~ 4 

lisher of your Novel, Short tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., gd how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. wits $ 

VANTAGE PRESS. “inc. 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 











TV MATERIAL NEEDED! 


— COMPREHENSIVE WRITING COURSE 

— MONTHLY “BUYING” MARKETS 

— LATEST TV TERMINOLOGY 

— FIRST SCRIPT APPRAISED “FREE”’ 
by active TV Producer/Instructor. This pre-published 
course, for a limited time only, $5 


TELECRAFT PRODUCTIONS 








in the TV studio. Story editors are com- 
plaining that potential TV writers don’t 
bother to send return envelopes, that they 
often receive insulting letters when they re- 
ject manuscripts. One TV agent who had 
been very anxious to help beginners. has be- 
come quite reluctant to allow listing his 
name, because some potential clients at- 
tacked him with abusive language when he 
returned their material. 

In an already tight situation, this type of 
behavior hurts everyone. Our TV reporters 
often find doors which were formerly open 
now closed. As in all other fields, we urge 
writers to submit only their best material, 
in the most professional looking manner, 
and to be courteous in their correspondence. 


Market News 


Two of the best markets are cutting down 
their number of airings this coming season. 
Because NBC has found it necessary to re- 
vamp its Fall line-up, Alcoa Hour and 
Goodyear Playhouse, which share a Sunday 
evening hour week-to-week, will be reduced 
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SPECIAL If you don’t like the first three issues, drop 


us a card and we’ll refund your money in full. 








P.O. Box 1212 Palo Alto, California from forty to thirty shows in 1956-7. 
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For both shows, scripts go to Herb Hirsch- 
man, NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC. 
They pay $1500 to $2500 for one hour orig- 
inals and about $500 to $1000 for adapta- 
tions. They request contact be through 
agents only. 


Armstrong Circle Theatre is handling its 
script procurement on an assignment only 
basis, and therefore cannot be called an 
open market. 


General Electric Theatre is now reading 
and buying, though mostly on an assign- 
ment basis for their “live” offerings, and 
mostly published material for their filmed 
shows. They pay high for star-type vehicles 
with a strong lead character propelling the 
action. An agent will know that at MCA, 
598 Madison Avene, NYC, the editors are 
Ted Apstein for “live” and Thomas Bohen 
for films. 


Kaiser Aluminum Hour is interested in 
hour-long, two-act shows of strong drama. 
Scripts go to: Unit 4, Ashley-Steiner, 141 
E. 55th St., NYC. 


Producer Pamela Ilott at CBS, 545 Madi- 
son Ave., NYC, is interested in religious 
script ideas for 15-minute plays written un- 
der supervision of religious leaders. Pay is 
scale: $300. 


Modern Romances is a unique and cur- 
rently open market. They need complete 
stories to be told in five Monday-to-Friday 
episodes, utilizing the same cast. Price nego- 
tiable. Script contact: Wilbur Stark and 
Jerry Layton at Stark-Layton, 270 Park 
Ave., NYC. 





TV ... SHORT STORY 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 
A comprehensive review 
An honest evaluation 
A thorough criticism 
Careful editing 
Plotting suggestions if needed 
A sample of TV format 
Marketing guidance 
Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts One act 
Two acts 
Three acts 


Reports on books, too! 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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TV SCRIPTS 
Story, Plot Adaptation — Guidance 


Are you getting correct TV training 
Professional writer, WGA member, offers aid with your 
TV problem, script formation, typing service. Enclose 

return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
16270 Lamphere Detroit 19, Michigan 








SONG WRITERS 


An outstandin Tee. aotnpe ing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RE CORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is be Aci 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 

TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill 














UNKNOWN WRITERS WANTED 
A. DART & DUNCAN 


Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BOND D SERVICES. 


5540-A Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 





YOUR BOOK—PUBLISHED 


When your first book has been published—you are 
then a writer! Your name becomes known, motion 
Picture possibilities open up, your literary career 
has begun. Until then, you suffer in silence. Our 
co-operative publishing plan for your book is 
based on the British commission system. Write to- 
day—now—for details, before you sign any con- 
tract with any publisher! We are interested in all 
categories, including poetry and autobiography. 
Let us hear from you today! 


THE PAN PRESS 
5880 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. 




















LAJOS EGRI 
WORKSHOP for WRITERS 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Television — Plays — Short Stories 
The world-famous Egri Method of Dramatic Writing 
for professional and Peginning writers. Work in your 
home under the personal direction of the master teacher 
Lajos Egri, author of ‘The Art of Dramatic Writing” 
(Simon & Schuster, 6th printing. “This book will live 
through the ages.’’-—Gabriel Pascal.) 
Scripts and Stories Analyzed 





EGRI METHOD Estab. 1930, Lic. N. Y. State 
2 Columbus Circle, New York 19, N. ¥. 
Please nd without cee complete information on 
your CORRESPONDENCE co 
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General Magazines 


Air Force Magazine, Room 320, Mills Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. This magazine, edited by 
James H. Straubel, and published by the Air 
Force Association, uses material covering mili- 
tary aviation. Only a limited amount of free- 
lance material is purchased. Likeliest subjects 
would be historical features with aviation back- 
ground; biographical treatments of Air Force or 
aviation figures; and occasionally a fiction piece 
with aviation flavor. Length should be 2,000 to 
3,000 words, accompanied by a picture selec- 
tion. Payment is 3c to 5c per word, and is made 
upon acceptance. Photographs are seldom bought 
without text. Reports are made within two or 
three weeks. 


Charm, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Mary Roche edits this magazine for women 
who work. Short (500 to 1,500 words), back- 
of-book articles on home and office relationships, 
personal and family finance, the arts, humor, 
etc., are wanted. No fiction is used. Fillers 
shorter than the 500-word length mentioned 
above are staff-written. Does buy pix submitted 
with a manuscript, but this is not a regular 
thing. Publishes short, humorous verse only very 
occasionally, for which $10 to $25 is paid. Pay- 
ment for non-fiction is $75 to $150, and is made 
on acceptance. Reports are within six weeks. 


Fortnight, 748 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 
46, Calif. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. R. R. Mathison, Editor. Uses articles 
of all kinds provided they pertain to the West 
Coast. Subject matter may be _ personalities, 
business, sports, trends, etc. No fiction, no fillers 
and no poetry. Payment is $2.00 per published 
inch, and is made on publication. 


Home Business Digest, 290 Fairview Ave., 
Canfield, Ohio. This magazine, formerly pub- 
lished under the name of The Schemer, is edited 
by Henry L. Farr at 15 Hewitt St., Garnerville 
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market news from coast to coast. 
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10, N. Y. It publishes mail order, home busi- 
ness, profitable sideline ideas, stories, products 
and services. Payment of '/c per word is of- 
fered for little pieces telling of actual successes 
in the home business line. How-to-do-it or how- 
I-did-it money-making ideas are also wanted. 
These should run from 500 to 1,000 words. 
Good stories that clearly note steps from how- 
I-started up to final success are wanted in 
lengths up to 2,000 words. Pays $1 and $2 for 
good photos. Mr. Farr writes that he is not 
looking for miracles or big-time stuff, but just 
something that would interest the average man 
or woman trying to make a little money on the 
side. All payment is on acceptance. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt 
Lake City 16, Utah. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $2.50 per year in the U. S., $3.00 foreign. 
Doyle L. Green, Managing Editor. This maga- 
zine is aimed at young people and adults, and 
uses articles, features or news which would be 
of interest and concern to the reading public in 
general. Specific need here is for stories (both 
short and short-shorts) ; articles slanted to youth- 
ful readers; human interest tales; family prob- 
lems; youth activities. Stories should have high 
moral tone. Length is 1,000 to 1,500 words; 
and 1,500 to 3,000 words. Occasionally a story 
up to 4,500 or 5,000 words is used. Uses 800 
to 1,800-word fillers. Occasionally buys pix sub- 
mitted with manuscript, or with caption ma- 
terial, Publishes outstanding, inspirational poetry. 
Payment for accepted material is as follows: 
1'’2c a word for prose, with a $25 minimum 
on short-shorts, and a $50 minimum on longer 
stories; $3 to $10 are paid for pix; 25c a line 
(with a 30-line limit) for poetry. All payment 
is on acceptance. Reports are approximately 
within a month, although sometimes they take 
longer 


Magnetic Film and Tape Recording, Severna 
Park, Maryland. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Mark Mooney, Jr., edits 
this magazine for consumers who are interested 
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in sound, hi-fi, and do-it-yourself angles. Uses 
articles of about 2,000 words, connected with 
tape recorders and tape recording in particular. 
Also home how-to-do-it projects on same sub- 
ject. Pictures should be sent with everything 
submitted. No fiction. Sometimes 400-word fillers 
are used. Preferred picture size is 7%2x9. Pay- 
ment is 2c per word and $5 for each picture ; 
pictures submitted with captions only bring $5 
to $7.50 each. Payment is on publication. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. William Parker, Editor. Uses 
feature material on new inventions, career op- 
portunities, unusual businesses, “futuristic” de- 
signs, space travel, unusual hobbies, antique and 
sports cars, military, medical, science, and me- 
chanical subjects. Crafts and hobbies material 
about do-it-yourself projects are wanted about 
the following: furniture, cars, boats, airplanes, 
shop methods, car care, new products, new 
tools, new processes in photography, astronomy, 
toys, news for the home. No fiction and no 
poetry are wanted here. Fillers may be from a 
single photo to short features that are illustrated 
by photos. Shop hints, new inventions, new 
vehicles, unusual handicraft projects, boat equip- 
ment, are also used as fillers. All submitted 
material should be accompanied by 8x10 prints, 
contacts, or note if and where pix are avail- 
able. Payment is $75 to $400 for features; crafts 
and hobbies material brings $75 for one page, 
with $15 for each accompanying photo that is 
used. Picture stories are purchased for $75 to 
$200. All payment is on acceptance, and re- 
ports are within two weeks. Lawrence Sanders, 
Feature Editor, adds the following note: “On 
all long features or crafts and hobbies material 
it is wise to query before submitting final manu- 
script—or outlines may be submitted. Outline 
can be brief, but please note whether photos 
are available. Query on feature material should 
be sent to Lawrence Sanders, and on crafts and 
hobbies material to Robert Brightman.” 


Organic Gardening and Farming, Emmaus, 
Penn. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Jerry A. Minnich, Associate Editor. This 
magazine is edited for home gardeners who do 
not approve of the use of artificial chemical 
fertilizers or poison sprays. These are people 
who garden “organically,” using only organic 
and rock fertilizers. Mr. Minnich sends us the 
following information: ‘Material that is needed 
most is “how-to’ articles—features on new, faster, 
and easier methods of composting, mulching, 
propagating plants, and general improvement, 
etc., needed. Landscaping ideas, tree care, lawn 
helps, home grounds improvement, are needed. 
Readers like vegetable gardening more than 
flower gardening, and our slant is on vegetables. 
Organic gardeners are serious gardeners. Their 
first concern is with the soil, thus fertilizing is 
an important issue. Photos are essential to every 





UZZELL 
BOOKS 


A letter just received from Eng- 
land tells me that the writer has 
made a good living for five years by 
following the guidance in my books. 
These books are used everywhere. 
One has sold 40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present edition lasts, for 
$1.50. Mailed to you promptly at 
these prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 








SELF-STUDY COURSES 


Confession Story, Short Story, Mystery Novel, 
Article Writing, Study under your own super- 
vision. Each $15.00. Free information. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








WRITERS' SHOWCASE 


Writers of stories, poetry and articles of merit will 
have an opportunity to appear in print through our 
unique low-cost plan. 

For details without obligation write to: 


THE ELBI COMPANY 
131 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article Writing for Beginners” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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CONFESSION YEARBOOK: 1956 
HOW To Write Aqighle Confessions 


Ove: PLOTS of stories published in 1955 in the Big 
" rifee: ‘Mbiers ye “True Confessions,” 


This is a wide-open market rue Story Beginners. Read the book. 
Write your story. And sell it! Send $2 for your copy. 
DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 

oro Box 1052 New York 1, 








rm DON'T DO ANYTHING 


except a good, clean, accurate typing job on your Mss 


for per M. Of course I watch grammar and spell- 
ing, give so good bond paper, extra first and last 
pages and free carbon. 


JULIA WHITE 


R. D. 1, Box 10 Lakewood, N. J. 








SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING geal ,120 words 
per minute. No sy 1 Uses 
ABC’s. Easiest to learn, gis transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 33rd year. Write for FREE booklet to: 











Dept. 6709-6 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 












IDEAL TYPIST SERVICE 


Have your manuscripts typed professionally by an expert 
typist; will make minor corrections and furnish carbon 
copy. First 500 words done free; one time only; rate there- 
after 15¢ per page or 60c per thousand words. 


Inquire of 


GORDON F. BOARDMAN 
12009 Dalewood Drive, Wheaton, Silver Spring, Maryland 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to a new writers and help 

them gain “a s ou are ag = I for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel basse tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., earn hor w we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It's fr 

VANTAGE PRESS. " *“inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on 20 Ib. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 
CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 








SONG POEMS 


Set te Music 
Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A. B. 


Master of Musie 
S10 M So. Alexandria Ave., Leos Angeles 5, Calif. 











NEW YORK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


November 15-17 


Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile, and other fields 
conducted by top editors, agents, and writers. Cash 
prizes! All sessions held at Barbizon-Plaza. For details, 


write to: 
IRV LEIBERMAN 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 
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article, especially personality-types, and are 
taken into consideration when payment is made. 
No fiction or poetry is used. Practical fillers are 
sometimes published, but these are usually pre- 
pared by the editors. Picture size is 5x7 or 
8x10. Payment is $20 to $50, plus photo allow- 
ance for articles; and usually around $5 for fill- 
ers. Payment may be on acceptance, or on pub- 
lication depending upon when usage of the 
material is planned. Reports are usually within 
two weeks.” 


Photoplay, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 20c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Isabel Moore, Editor, plans this maga- 
zine for teen-agers and young people. Person- 
ality stories about the stars, about 2,500 words 
in length, are used. Payment for material is 
on acceptance. 


Profitable Hobbies, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas 
City 11, Mo. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Theodore M. O'Leary, Editor, 
writes: ‘We are looking for material to interest 
hobbyists and craftsmen, and those interested 
in acquiring a hobby. Articles, up to 4,000 
words, should be written in terms of the ex- 
periences of specific hobbyists, named by name, 
who are currently profiting financially from their 
hobbies. Each article should include sufficient 
how-to-do-it information so that the reader can 
use it as a guide in order to emulate the hobby- 
ist. Metheds of selling hobby product or service 
should be included in detail. We also use arti- 
cles from 500 to 1,200 words along similar lines, 
but calling for less detail. These are included 
in a section called Hobby Town Meeting. We 
do not use fiction or poetry. Fillers include 
shorts up to 200 words used in our department 
called Hobby Parade. They should tell of meth- 
ods of earning money in spare time, naming 
the specific person by name. Glossy prints, 
8x10 in size, may be submitted with the manu- 
script. We do not buy pix separately. Payment 
is lc a word, and up, with $2 each for accepted 
fillers. We pay $2 to $5 each for photographs. 
Payment is on acceptance, and reports are made 
within thirty days.” 


Rascal, published by Camerarts Publishing 
Co., 3755 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois. 
Paul G. Neimark, Editor. Issued Monthly: 25c a 
copy. $3.00 a year. 

Rascal is a new magazine for men (and their 
women friends, too), first issue to be on the 
stands in January. The Editors are buying now 
for the initial four issues. The key slant will be 
material in a realistic, spicily humorous vein, 
plus timely satire. Wanted will be stories, short 
humor pieces, original pictorial spreads, cartoons, 
art work, gags and miscellaneous filler material. 

Fiction should run from 250 to 1500 words, 
although a good shorter length story will take 
precedence over a longer one of the same quality. 
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Situations are unlimited but they must be well- 
plotted, with generally strong backgrounds and 
intense characterization, We like punchy endings; 
no “snatches of life.” Timeliness and originality 
of approach are, of course, always desirable 
assets. 

Short humor pieces follow the same general 
requirements as fiction. We want earthy, provo- 
cative humor—with real, deep-down laughs. Any- 
thing from adaptations of ribald classics to 
pointers for males in informal situations. Fiction 
and humor pieces will receive from 2 to 5 cents 
a word upon acceptance. Photos and pictorial 
pieces should include several pictures with a 
mounting continuity or story line indicated. 
Captions used will increase payment. Emphasis 
will be upon girlie pics; semi-nudes acceptable. 
Upon acceptance, $5 to $25 per photo, more if 
text is used. Cartoons and panel series will center 
upon girlie situations, but Rascal will be on the 
lookout for any original, compelling, visually 
exciting categories. Payment upon acceptance 
$5 to $25 per cartoon, Fillers and gags will 
bring $5. Reports on all submissions will be 
made within ten days. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. 
This magazine’s senior editor, William B. Hart, 
tells us the following: ‘Redbook’s articles are 
addressed to men and women on a direct per- 
sonal level. Each article is intended to interest, 
excite or inspire this young-adult (ages 18 to 35) 
audience. The reader is supposed to be able to 
take away from each article a substantial reward 
—tither in the form of new information that can 
be put to direct use by the reader, or a better 
understanding of some area in his life, or simply 
the reward of good entertainment. Lengths vary. 
It often would be worthwhile for writers to query 
first. Our fiction is specifically involved with 
the personal interests, enthusiasms, problems, 
amusement and aspirations of young men and 
women. Lengths for fiction: novels, 42,000 
words; short story, 3,000 to 6,000 words; short 
short, 1,200 to 1,600 words. We do use fillers, 
but at the moment we are overstocked with 
them. We usually handle our own photography 
and illustrations. We occasionally use short, 
four-to-ten-line verse. Highest rates are paid 
for all accepted material. Reports are within 
two weeks.” 


The Soldier, Box 800, Manhattan, Kansas. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per year. 
Neal J. Ahern, Editor. This is a new magazine 
with August being the first issue. Editor Ahern 
writes: “We use one piece of fiction each month 
and like this around 4,000 words. It should be 
adventure or humor about soldiers in any war 
or maneuver. It may be about foreign soldiers 
as well as Americans. Features and news ma- 
terial should concern soldiers, their equipment, 
sports, and developments. We like up-to-date 
material on soldiers of foreign armies engaged 





$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$30,000 Home from Hotpoint 
$25,000 from Dial Soap 
$20,000 from Sealy 

$10,000 from G-E 

$ 5,000 from Simoniz 
Ireland Trip from Tailortown 
Japan Vacation from Rexall 
31 Dodge Cars 

28 Color TV Sets 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








FAST ACCURATE TYPING 


Expert correction of spelling, punctuation, 
grammar by college graduate. 
Free carbon, extra first page. 

60c per 1000 words plus return postage. 


RUTH M. yy 
22436 Sunnyside Clair Shores, Mich. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








EDITING AND TYPING 


Neatness, accuracy and promptness guaranteed. 
Bond original. Free carbon. Postage extra. 
Editing and typing—$!.20 per M 

Typing only— .60 per M 
SAARIATESS A | ~~ cama 
0-2636 


6032 Pimenta wa Lakewood 11, California 








CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 
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IT IS HERE—THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by leading educators, recommended by editors 
of national magazines, used by thousands of successful 
writers. Slant your material toward the active markets if 
you would sell. The Specialized PLOT GENIES can furnish 
you with countless dramatic plots for the story types now 
in demand—Melodramatic Romance or General, Romance, 
Short-Short Story. Detective-Mystery, and Comedy. Each 
of these PLOT GENIES is complete in itself and each is 
priced at $10.00. 10% discount allowed if cash is paid for 
the entire PLOT GENIE series 

Write what the editors want. Get YOUR share of the 
editors’ checks. Send in your order today for the PLOT 
GENIE you need. Money back if returned within 10 days 
if you are not satisfied. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 


Owner and Distributor 
8161 West 3rd Street, Dept. A, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 













































MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 

corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 

words, plus postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 



















WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 


P. ©. Box 104 eaceyville, Pennsylvania 


















NO LUCK pususien> 


Our basic policy is to - new writers and betp 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a S 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, “inc. 120 W. 31 S#., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable bond—One carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 


Plus Return Postage 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
2124 N. E. Wygant St. Portiand 11, Oregon 































2OVANCE 






@ Send your songs or poems today. 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 
1609 Vista Del or, Bast. R. 
Hollywood 28, . 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


arantee you can produce alors. trade journal articles, 
aare stories, feature articles, and aterial for the > prow od 
action magazines, and get fast checks | and bylines. Send tod 
for free 3, 000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘ ‘write 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 
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in active operations such as the piece on the 
British soldier in Cyprus found in our first issue. 
We prefer illustrations to words in our features, 
We consider the ideal as eight good pictures 
with captions that tell the story, accompanied 
by less than 1,000 words. Our fillers consist of 
cartoons and humorous stories of less than 100 
words. We like pix with a story, and with cap- 
tions only. These may be 5x7 or 8x10, and we 
prefer to receive negatives with contact prints. 
We accept 35mm, on up, in color transparencies. 
We do not publish verse. Payment is 2%c to 4c 
per word for features; 2c to 4c per word for 
fiction; $4 to $15 for fillers; $4 to $15 each for 
pix. Payment is on acceptance, and we report 
within two weeks. Our top price so far has been 
$400 for a picture story.” 


Juvenile Magazines 


American Girl Magazine, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly. Marjorie 
Vetter, Fiction Editor; Laura Vitray, Articles 
Editor. Wants timely features appealing to the 
fourteen-year-old girl; personality articles on 
young women not over twenty who have achieved 
interesting things; word length is 1,000 to 2,000. 
Features should be bright and sprightly. Does 
not purchase Gir] Scout features. Anything in 
the field of interest to teen-agers is what is 
wanted. Fiction includes short stories and in- 
stallments of two-to-six parts, 2,500 to 3,000 
words in length. Short-shorts around 1,000 
words. Stories may be mystery, school, sports, 
adventure, character, dealing with problems 
young people meet today. Fillers are not needed. 
Likes photographs submitted with a manuscript, 
and these should be 8x10 glossies. No verse is 
published. Payment for articles is from $75 to 
$100. Payment for fiction is comparable with 
that of other similar magazines. All payment is 
on acceptance, and reports are prompt. 


Child Life Magazine, 30 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass. Issued ten times a year; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Adelaide A. Field, Editor. Uses 
short articles, 300 words or so, on pets, nature, 
etc., written to interest children between four 
and ten. These should be gay, and not academic 
in tone. Payment is 3c per word. Mrs, Field 
writes that she is currently overstocked on fic- 
tion, but pays 3c per word for all that is pur- 
chased. Picture stories are wanted. These should 
be 8x10 glossies. Publishes verse in the form 
of jingles and story-poems, and pays 25c per 
line for these. Payment is on publication of the 
material, and reports are made quickly. 


Children’s Activities Magazine, 1111 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Issued monthly ex- 
cept July and August; 50c per copy; $4.00 per 
year. Miss Lillian Davidson, Editor, wants ma- 
terial of interest to children in the three-to- 
twelve age bracket. This may be 700 words to 
about 1,400 words in length. Also wants simple 
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songs for children to play on the piano and 


} sing. Fiction should be 700 to 2,100 words in 


length. One-act plays are published, as well as 


| serial stories of two to seven chapters containing 


1,400 words each. No fillers. Good story- 
poems are wanted here. Payment is 3c per 
word, and 50c per line for poetry, and is made 
on publication. Reports require two to four 
weeks. 


Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pennsyl- 
yania. Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, Editor, 
writes: “We want unusual, wholesome stories 
of interest both to boys and girls—stories which 
depart from the beaten paths, full of action and 
word pictures, easy to illustrate. 

“We look for stories with plot and purpose and 
strong suspense from the beginning to the end, 
stories which upset the breathing rhythm of the 
listening or reading child; stories which the 
youngster 3 or 4 will eagerly listen to and the 
child 10 or 12 will also read with oft-interrupted 
breathing. We want stories in which the reader 
or listener can imagine himself the leading 
characer, whose good traits he will want to emu- 
late. We prefer stories with characters which 
parents and teachers would wish their children 
to admire and imitate; stories which make at- 
tractive the imperishables—things not made with 
hands or bought with price; stories which sug- 
gest appreciation of others with different cul- 
tures, beliefs and religious ways; stories, fur- 
thermore, with wholesome humor. Most in need 
of seasonal stories and things-to-do for months 
with holidays and the like. Also short non- 
sectarian graces and prayers. 

Payment 2% cents a word on acceptance. 
Verse from 25 to 50 cents a line. For craft 
items from $3.50 to $15 a unit. 

“Highlights has developed many new authors, 
some of whom have made more lucrative sales to 
magazines and book publishers. Every story is 
evaluated on its merit, whether its author has 
a literary name or not. Inexperienced writers 
are encouraged. But the competition is severe. 
No one should send any story to Highlights 
which he does not consider his very best. 

“We do not want stories suggesting crime, 
violence, fear or the morbid; no war stories. 
We do not want stories suggesting a child might 
not like to go to school, to Sunday School or 
church. We don’t want familiar old stories 
dressed up in new clothes, or mere narratives 
going on and on without plot. No story should 
be over 1,000 words and no poem over eight 
lines.” 


Religious Magazines 


The Catholic Review, 115 W. Franklin St., 
Baltimore 3. Md. Issued weekly; 10c per copy; 
$4.00 per year. Gerard E. Sherry, Managing 
Editor. This is the official organ of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of Baltimore. Wants human 
interest stories, factual, and with a Catholic 















SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 






































I've sold over 3,500 stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers te 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 




















MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Accurate — Minor Corrections 
50c per 1000 words — Pius Return Postage 
Bond Paper — Free carbon 


FLORENCE LYMAN 
P. ©. Box 210 Fort Collins, Colorado 


















WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
_ of six months’ instruction before it is finished. M 
ialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
iit v ENIL E MAGAZINES Fp aay teaches coe to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 


















TYPING SERVICE 


Exclusively typing for writers pressed for time. 
Corrections of punctuation, 
grammar, for those who wish. 


MAXINE SPITZLER 
32 Whetten Rd. West Hartford, Conn. 














“BASIC FORMULAS OF BIOGRAPHY" 


A! nes ful idea check list for biographical writers. Actual 
ples drawn from famous biographies 

Partial list of contents of formulas and themes:—full dimen- 

sioned, champion of lost causes, repentance theme, abuse of 
wer, the catalyst, creative process delineated, Centag Be —e 

amous retiree, exclusive consecration, reformer’ sa 

one sided theme, progressive men 

over intellect, triumph over handicap, making a million, ote, e 


Ask for MOHAWK Report No. 230; postpaid $1.00 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 
Box 1083 Winter Haven, Fia. 
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Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 

Teacher-Client Wa 


Your manuscript read and revis 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. —— client my pil. 
script report a show-! 


talent. 
DAVID A. BALCH 

Former editor TRUE STORY, the DELL _ GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Editor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway 

ICTIO ON—NON-FICTION— DRAMA 
(80¢ per thousand w: . Books Min. $25. Plays $15) 

Minimum 52.00 per MS. Why pay more 

me yoy yom alk as cae Waiting 


BALCH ‘TiveRany iY AGENCY. Por Port t levis, N. ry. Box 905 


by an 


Each manu- 
lesson in writing. Capitalize your 














NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to gpg new writers and aap 


them gain recognition. ou are ag >| for a 
a. of your Novel, “e. tories, Play, Scholarly = 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 
booklet AA. It st’ ee. 

VANTAGE I 20 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 | Rho Blud., Hollywood 28 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Excellent Bond Paper—Free Carbon 
Reasonable Rates 
Complete information sent on request 
BERNICE HIPPERT 


Vernon Ave. Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Phone 3-5096 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue 


3417 Mt. 











Flushing 55, N. Y. 








ARE YOU TIRED OF REJECTS? 


A thorough knowledge of STORY PLOT BUILDING will 
But you over the selling hurdle. 
Ase at the beginning with this course and end vy ceiling. 


i 1 page by page criticism given $1.00 per 
thousand words. For a limited time two scripts criticized 
for the price of one. 
ZEIGER HAY warren SHOP 

Sen Antonio, Texas 


i information and your free copy of BUIL 


1223 W. Kirk 








THE ANSWER TO YOUR PRAYER! 


A typist who can type accurately and neatly. 
Only 65¢ per M words. Any length assignment. 


HELEN BAKER 
50S Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY 
New 








1650 Broadway York 19, N. Y 
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angle. Maximum length is 1,500 words, and 
minimum payment, made on acceptance, is $25, 
Pays more for quality material. No fiction or 
fillers. Photographs may be submitted as illus. 
trations for a story, or be submitted with cap- 
tions only. Preferred size is the 8x10 glossy, 
Poetry of quality, with spiritual theme, and 
limited to 25 lines, brings $5 and up. Payment 
for photographs is $5 for singles, and special 
rates for those with articles. Reports are within 
two weeks. 


Christian Herald, 27 E. 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Uses personality stories of achieve- 
ment, how community problems are overcome 
through initiative of individual or group; “cru- 
sading” stories against evils on either personal 
or community level and what the individual can 
do about them. Do not use anecdote technique 
or didactic material. Wants personal experience 
stories illustrating use of Christian principles in 
daily living. Usual length is 2,500 words. Uses 
fiction that is centered among average people 
in non-sophisticated settings—people who meet 
their problems through their basic sense of good- 
ness and religious motivation. Length is 2,500 
words. Fillers used are 300-word personal ex- 
perience anecdotes which have transferable sym- 
bolic significance. Buys 8x10 pix submitted with 
a manuscript. Magazine is overstocked on verse. 
Payment for feature material is $50 each, and 
$10 and up for fillers, made 15th of month 
following acceptance. Reports are within two 
to three weeks. Also uses 1,500-word articles 
on aspects of books, reading, home and church 
libraries; and articles on all phases of church 
building. 


Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. Issued bi-weekly; 15c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. This magazine is the official 
organ of the Presbyterian Church U. S. A., and 
its editors are chiefly interested in articles 
about leaders and activities of the Presbyterian 
Church. Manuscripts should appeal to a nation- 
wide readership consisting mainly of laymen. 
Preferred articles are those written in a lively 
style with anecdotes and conversation to lend 
human interest. Stories intended for the news 
section should be written in a reportorial style. 
Articles of a reflective or philosophical nature 
are usually assigned from the editorial office. 
News stories should be 300 to 500 words in 
length; features, 1,200 to 2,000 words. No adult 
fiction is published. However, every issue carries 
a 600 to 800-word children’s story, with the 
age level four to ten years. These juveniles 
should point to some facet of morals or wisdom 
for youngsters. Does not use children’s stories 
in which animals, fowl, or inanimate objects 
are personified. No fillers or poetry are used. 
Likes 8x10 black and white glossy prints for 
illustration with a story, or submitted with cap- 
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tions. Payment is 2c a word, with $18 for the 
children’s story. Pictures bring $5 each. All pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Reports are within three 


weeks, 


The Sign, Union City, New Jersey. Issued 
monthly; 25c per copy; $4.00 per year. Rev. 
Ralph Gorman, Editor, prefers stories of general 
and of specifically Catholic interest, written in 
popular, concrete, anecdotal style, in lengths 
between 1,000 and 2,000 words. Fiction is 
along same line as articles, but may be up to 
4,000 words. Uses 100 to 300-word humorous 
fillers. 8x10 glossies may be submitted as illus- 
trations with a manuscript, or sent with captions 
only. Magazine is overstocked on verse. Pay- 
ment for articles is $200 to $250; for fiction, 
$200 to $300; $10, and up, for fillers; $10 
for individual accompanying photographs, and 
$200 for picture stories. Payment is on accept- 
ance, and reports are made within three weeks. 


Soul Magazine, Our Lady of Fatima, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. Ellis Schweitzer, Ass’t Edi- 
tor, writes: ‘We are interested in artlcles, 800 
to 2,500 words, which dramatize the importance 
of The Blue Army of Our Lady of Fatima in 
all Catholic organizations. The Blue Army is 
a crusade for world peace. Articles can also 
show unusual ways in which the Blue Army is 
being spread in various areas, and these should 
be accompanied by photos. Payment for these 
photos is extra and varies according to their 
quality. Payment for articles is 1c a word, 
and up.” 


Trade Journals 


American Engineer, 2029 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4. D. C. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 a year. Kenneth E. Tromley, Editor, does 
not use any technical material. This is strictly 
a professional magazine using articles between 
2,000 and 3,000 words, for which up to $100 
is paid. Also buys photographs, as illustrations, 
for $2 each. Payment is on acceptance, and 
reports are within one month. 


Barber’s Journal, 20 W. 45th St., New York 
36, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 
per year. James W. Bowser, Editor. Uses tech- 
nical articles on any aspect of the barbering 
profession, shop operation, shop retailing, how- 
to instructions on cutting new hair styles for 
men or women (usually accompanied by pictures 
showing step-by-step process) ; sanitation in the 
shop, care of equipment, etc. Suggest a query 
be made first. Payment is 2c per word, on 
acceptance. Occasionally buys photos to ac- 
company technical articles, with payment for 
these varying. Reports require one week. 


Chain Store Age, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. David Q. Mahler, Editor, writes, “For the 


Is Your ENGLISH 


Holding You Back? 


“Many men and women 
who have good ideas that 
deserve publication are un- 
able to sell their material 
because they use poor Eng- 
lish or can’t express them- 
selves effectively,” says 
Don Boiander, director of 
Career Institute, Chicago. 

“Writers and ‘would-be’ 
writers enroll for our home 
course in English to learn 
or review good idiomatic and 
formal grammar, to improve 
their sentence structure, to 
develop a fluent writing 
style, to increase their 
vocabularies, to learn the 
writing techniques used by 
experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing,” says Bolander, ‘‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a tool of 
expression. 

“You use words with 
which to think. The more 



























you learn about words and 
how to arrange them to ex- 
press your ideas, the better 
your writing, plot struc- 
tures, and characterizations 
will become. The improve- 
ment of your English — in- 
cluding your thinking —can 
lead to amazing writing 
success.”” 

Write today for free 32- 
page booklet, Your English 
and Your Career. It explains 
the importance of English 
in creative thinking and 
professional writing. It 
shows how the Career Insti- 
tute Course in Practical 
English can help you 
achieve your special goals 
quickly in your spare time 
at home. Address a card or 
letter to Don Bolander, Dept. 
1669, Career Institute, 25 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois. The booklet will 
be mailed to you promptly. 





ATTENTION 
Sincere but Struggling Writers 


Are you tired of collecting rejection slips? Are you eager 
to help yourself achieve the success you seek? Then, write 
today for your free copy of: uthor’s Ten Point Plan. 
Enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope for Plan, please. 


GUIDE & CRITIC 


P. ©. Box 2640 Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 

All inquiries promptly answered 


IDA SINGER 
Ontario, Canada 








Tillsonburg 2 


SONGWRITERS 














LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 

may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs: 
song poems for FREE 


MUSIC MAKERS, Dept. S.25 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Excellent bond, one carbon, first and last pages free; 
minor grammatical and punctuation corrections; 65c per 
thousand words. Postage please. Mailed flat. 


PROMPT — ACCURATE 


MRS. FREDA E. JOHNSON 
909 East Green Avenue Gallup, New Mexico 











2000 ARTICLES YOU CAN WRITE AND SELL 


Now, the “‘must’’ book for every writer. The author, 
Frank Dickson, has sold thousands of articles based on 
ideas in this book, and has helped others to sell thousands 
more. As the article market is the fastest-growing one for 
free-lance writers today, order your copy now of this 
handsome 70,000-word k and start writing to sell! 


$2.50 postpaid. 
PERENNIAL PRESS 
Dept. WD, 292 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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most part we use accredited correspondents. 
However, we will accept material from other 
sources, but please query first. We have a flexi- 
ble payment system, with payment being made 
on publication. We pay $5 for each accepted 
photograph. Reports are made as soon as 
possible.” 


Hardware World, 1355 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; 
$5.00 per year. Milton Albin, Editor. Wants 
material about retail hardware store operations 
within the eleven Western States, as well as 
photo-caption stories. Length should be 500 to 
700 words, with or without photos. Payment 
is lc per word, and $3 for each glossy print. Re- 
ports are made within three weeks. 


Mass Transportation, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Bruce B. Howat, Editor. Wants 
articles on management techniques, public rela- 
tions and advertising ideas and new mainte- 
nance suggestions in operating city, intercity, 
charter, sightseeing and school bus lines. Pay- 
ment is lc per word, on publication. Buys 8x10 
glossy prints for $5 each. Reports are within 
three weeks. 


The Royal Neighbor, 230 16th St., Rock Is- 
land, Illinois. Issued monthly; 10c per copy; 
$1.00 per year. Harriet S. Jeanes, Editor. This 
magazine, subtitled ““A Home Magazine,” wants 
anything of feature interest concerning members 
of Royal Neighbors of America, a fraternal life 
insurance society. No fiction or poetry is used. 
Fillers are quotations, two to five lines long. 
Likes 8x10 glossies submitted with captions and 
suitable for cover used, for which $10 each is 
paid, on receipt. 


Taxicab Industry—Auto Rental News, 200 W 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Issued monthly; 
25c per copy; $2.00 per year. A. Weisinger, 
Editor. The following information has been 
sent by Alfred. Zeff, Associate Editor: “We 
want biographical success stories on leading 
figures among taxicab fleet owners, auto and 
truck renting and leasing firms—stressing new 
techniques, promotional methods, employer-em- 
ployee relations. Length should be 500 to 1,500 
words. We use pictures and illustrations. Rates 
vary, but are made on publication. Reports are 
within a month. Contact Harry Gould, Business 
Manager.” 


Variety Store Merchandiser, 192 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly; $5 
per year. Preston J. Beil, Editor. Uses material 
about variety (five and ten) store operations, 
displays, merchandising, problems, etc. Pay- 
ment depends on nature and value of material 
—free-lance work is seldom used. Buys photos 
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on specific order. These may be window dis- 
plays, counter displays, or personnel. Payment 
is $3 each. Reports are within one to three 
months. 


Wallpaper & Coverings, 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; 
$3.50 per year. Wants merchandising features— 
store openings, news items, store features in the 
field of wallpaper and wallcoverings. Payment 
is 2c a word, on publication. Also buys photo- 
graphs, for which $3 to $5 is paid. These 
should be sharp black and white glossies. Re- 
ports in ten days. The editor, B. H. Hallman, 
also edits Juvenile Merchandising Magazine, 
which uses the same type of material as it is 
applicable to the field of nursery furniture, 
wheel goods, toys, etc. 


Wood Working Digest, 222 E. Willow Ave., 
Wheaton, Illinois. Issued monthly; 25 per copy; 
$3.00 per year. E. McDaniel, Editor. Uses 
stories, 1,000 to 2,000 words in length, that are 
technical, and which describe processes and 
manufacturing operations in the woodworking 
field. These are on a production basis — not 
hobbyists or one-man shops. Pictures should 
accompany stories. Stories can be about cutting, 
fabricating or finishing. Products range from 
small toys to ships—anything made of wood. 
Pictures are not purchased alone. Cartoons are 
occasionally bought. Payment is 2c per word; 
$2.50 per pix; $5.00 per cartoon, on accept- 
ance. Reports require from one week to one 
month. 


Contests 


Community Children’s Theatre of Kansas 
City, Missouri, announces its sixth annual “Play- 
writing for Children.” Send plays and informa- 
tion requests to: Mrs. Russell Smith, Jr., 421 
W. 59 Terrace, Kansas City 13, Mo. Plays for 
children, ages 6 to 12, to be acted by adults. 
Must run 50 minutes playing time. Prefer not 
over eight characters. Award of $100 with right 
to produce. No deadline. Open year around. 


New York University, Office of Information 
Services, Washington Square Center, New York, 
N. Y. An annual prize of $100 for excellence 
in fiction with a Hebrew theme or background 
has been established by the Department of He- 
brew Culture and Education. The prize is 
financed by the Circle of Buezaczer Friends, a 
philanthropic organization dedicated to the pro- 
motion of cultural pursuits, and will be known 
as the Agnon Award. Only fiction written in 
English will be considered for the award. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, announces 
rules for the 1957 Competition for publication 
in the Yale Series of Younger Poets. This is 
open to men and women under forty who have 
not previously had a book of verse published. 
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Manuscripts should be submitted between Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1, 1957. The winning vol- 
ume will be selected by W. H. Auden, who will 
also write a foreword. Rules of the contest will 
be sent on request, and all inquiries should be 
addressed to the Editor, Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, Yale University Press, New Haven 7, 
Conn. Please enclose return postage when mak- 
ing inquiries and submitting manuscripts. 


The Dodd-Mead $2000 Red Badge Mystery 
Detective Novel competition is now open. Here 
are the rules: 

To the author of the mystery-detective novel 
which, in the opinion of the judges, is most 
suitable for publication, Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, Inc., publishers of the Red Badge mystery 
and detective stories, agrees to pay on the an- 
nouncement of the winner of the prize, the sum 
of $2,000. This sum will be paid on account of 
all royalties earned by the book, 

The author shall retain control of the First 
Serial, Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights. 

Dodd, Mead and Company is to have first 
offer of the winning author’s next two full-length 
novels on terms to be arranged. 

The competition is open to any author who 
has not previously issued a book under the Red 
Badge imprint. 

Manuscripts should be submitted as early as 
possible. The closing dates are April 15 and 
October 15. Manuscripts must be original and 


written in the English language, and should be 
not less than 60,000 and preferably not more 
than 80,000 words in length. They should be 
neatly typewritten, with double spacing and on 
one side of the paper only, and should preferably 
not be bound. Be sure to keep a carbon copy 
in case of loss or damage. 

Manuscripts should be sent to Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., with a letter explaining that the 
manuscript is entered in the contest. Contestants 
will be informed of the receipt of the manuscript. 

While every reasonable care will be taken of 
manuscripts, the publishers cannot assume any 
liability for loss or damage by fire, or in any 
way whatsoever. 

All manuscripts, even though unsuccessful in 
winning the prize, are to be considered as offered 
to the publishers on terms to be mutually 
arranged. 


Out of Business 


The Highway Traveler, 71 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill, sends the following notice: “We 
wish to advise that our magazine will discon- 
tinue publication. The last issue was the Spring 
Issue, which has been distributed by this date. 
Therefore, there are no further requirements, 
and all manuscripts, etc., will be returned by 
the Post Office after this date (July, 1956). We 
appreciate very much your past cooperation and 
interest.” 
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Ideas « Markets + Inspiration 


In addition to thorough, up-to-date coverage on over one thousand different 
markets, The Writer’s 1956 Year Book contains meaty, entertaining illus- 
trated articles on collaboration, plot fundamentals, science fiction, greeting 
card verse, TV writing, a new method of plotting mysteries, and a tape 
recording of an interview with the publisher of Confidential Magazine. 
Plus a trip, with the editor, to the writer’s colony at Taos, New Mexico. 


The Writer’s 1956 Year Book 


at all newsstands, 60 cents. Mail orders filled postpaid. 
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Cartoonist John Norment is our 
guest columnist this month. He 
answers many questions on cartoon- 
ists’ tools and methods. 


VERY BEGINNER YEARNS to know how 
E the cartoonists go about making a liv- 
ing. Are their methods similar? What tools 
do they use? How long do they take on a 
rough? The beginner feels, and rightly so, 
that these best-selling men in a tough field 
must, by trial and error, have developed 
the quickest and most efficient means of 
getting their work done. While that is true, 
and several leading cartoonists do work 
along the same lines, most of them have an 
individual approach which they have found 
to be the best one for themselves. 

Tom Henderson, for instance, with his 
heavy, strong strokes, uses a number 3 
Winsor & Newton water-color brush — 
seldom a pen. Not too many artists are sure 
enough in technique to be able to produce 
good work with a brush —certainly not 
recommended for the beginner. George 
Wolfe, one of the topnotchers in the busi- 
ness, says he has tried everything down 
through the years and finally settled on an 
Esterbrook drawing pen — point number 
357. He feels that beginners can handle 
this penpoint with ease. Shirvanian uses a 
charcoal pencil—but this method is smeary 
in the hands of any but an expert, so stay 
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away from it. Irwin Caplan, probably the 
top artist of them all, sticks to a medium 
flexible croquil penpoint. With this pen 
Caplan manages to put in his backgrounds 
lightly and to spotlight his main characters 
with a heavier stroke. But there’s only one 
Irwin Caplan and he could probably do the 
same thing with a burnt match. Clyde 
Lamb favors an India ink fountain pen, 
any other method is too slow for him. Lamb 
recommends the fountain pen as especially 
good for comic strip work. 

The beginner might try his roughs with 
a smooth, medium-to-broad drawing foun- 
tain pen. Other cartoonists use grease 
crayon and ordinary drawing pencil. 

What about paper for roughs? Anything 
from 16 to 24-pound bond is acceptable, 
but the heavier weights hold up the best in 
mailing. A few cartoonists like Bob Barnes 
and Dick Cavalli use a smooth, slick sur- 
face in the 30-pound weight. Harry Mace 
and Herb Green like an even heavier pa- 
per. They both use 40-pound, kid-finish 
stock for their roughs. Beginners should 
avoid any but smooth-surface papers which 
are easier to work on. Naturally all roughs, 
no matter what the weight of the paper, 
should be 8% by 11. 

Pencil or ink? What’s best for roughs. 
Up until about five years ago, only Ned 
Hilton presented an inked drawing to the 
magazines. Now, nine out of ten cartoon- 
ists draw roughs in ink. 

The editors like the inked rough and 
most of the time can use it as is without 
having to wait for the finish. The top 
magazines want to rush through a timely 
gag before it comes out elsewhere. Most 
of the smaller and middle markets know 
that they can’t get top gags from leading 
professionals unless they accept the inked 
roughs. The selling cartoonists themselves 
often will dump their gags for a quick 
check if they don’t have to do any further 
work on them. They don’t mind unload- 
ing 10 to 20 roughs at $10 each, but 
wouldn’t dream of doing a finish for that 
$10 check. 

How many cartoons should be mailed 
in a batch? To give yourself a fair chance 
for a sale and the editor a pretty good idea 
of your work, ten should be the minimum. 
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More than fifteen gags in a batch is just 
a little too much for the patient editor. 

When he sees two or three batches in 
a single week, all of them stuffed with 
dozens of cartoons, he resents it and your 
work will definitely not get the attention 
you expect. Always include return post- 
age. If you don’t, you'll have to spend that 
postage anyway inquiring about your 
batches. Every editorial office has a stock 
room full of unsolicited batches waiting 
for return postage to be sent. The maga- 
zines don’t ask for your cartoons—they are 
doing you a favor in looking them over. 
In a sense you are applying for a job—that 
of cartoonist in their magazine. So put 
your best foot forward in sending in clean, 
well-drawn cartoons with your name and 
address on the back of each rough and 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope for re- 
turn. 

Cartoons should all be mailed flat, never 
folded, in 9% by 12 manilla envelopes, 
and addressed to “Cartoon Editor,” if the 
editor’s name is not known. 

How about color and BenDay? The be- 
ginner should not use color unless the edi- 
tor writes a note telling him to do so on 
the finish. The inked rough cannot be used 
if color is applied. Many magazines do not 
like Ben Day either. To indicate Ben Day, 
a light blue ink is used in the shadows. The 
beginner can try a few but he is better off 
with ordinary lamp black wash if he can 
handle wash at all. 

What about finishes, if a finish is re- 
quired? The usual procedure is to trace 
the original rough over a light board on 
two-ply Strathmore paper. Kid finish is 
the easiest to work on. Leave at least two 
inches of space around the drawing for 
the engraver’s marks. All finishes must be 
done in ink. Once in a great while the 
editor will ask that a finish be done either 
vertically or horizontally. Usually he just 
puts “okay” on the drawing and wants it 
just as he sees it in the rough. 

Does the beginner need a gagman? He 
surely does—but no good gagman needs 
him. He will have to make a start some- 
where, and out of the hundreds of cartoon 
ideas that come to him, 9 out of 10 will 





PROVEN WAYS TO 
MAKE YOUR 
GAGS CLICK: 


How to Create 1000 Gags A Year, by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among gag- 
writers and cartoonists explains clearly the various devices 
for producing selling gags. A complete analysis of cartoon 
EE, Te INN, oe. o svn csivecesicdnadionsenesevinna $2.00 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and cartoonists. 
Idea inspiration listed 4 months in advance enable you to 
meet magazine deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. 
Spiral-bound, illustrated . $2.00 


500 Cliche Captains for Gagwriters and Cartoonists. Ready- 
made captions with explanations of how to convert them into 
effective sales-producing gags ................cesseeeceee $2.00 


Send Check or Money Order to 


CARTOON CONSULTANTS “°° *- 2k," 
HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


We are in the market for greeting card ideas 
with novelty action, new folds and fresh approach. 
Send to: 


Humor Editor — The Gibson Art Co. 
233 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Corrasable bond, one free cc. Additional cc, 5¢ each. 


I witig saci cise da eeeamen oan $1.75 per M 
Minor corrections ................ $1.25 per M 


Please include return postage 


COLLETTE BOYLE 
856 S. Catalina Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 






























A book who likes to draw 
a t is free; no [ rree 
Simply address | BooKk 


ponies EXCHANGE 
w Dept. 829 Pleasant Hilt, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
Corrasable Bond 
Free carbon, extra first page 
50c per 1000 words 
60c per 1000 with corrections 
Plus postage 


MRS. LORRAINE POTEET 
Box 76 Otis, Indiane 


ARE YOU TRYING TO BE FUNNY? 


Then, Listen: THE GAGAZINE, A Trade Paper For 
Would-Be And Are-Now Gagwriters and Cartoonists, Is 
As Informative As A Stool Pigeon, As Lively As A High- 
Voltage Line. 
Sample Copy 50c. 3-Issue Trial Subscription $1.00 


THE GAGAZINE (Joe Blaze, Editor) 
Box 202 Gracie Station New York 28, New York 





















NOW! A Complete Course in 
each month | The MAGAZINE OF THE g MONTH tn tn 
S—MARKET 


ev issue. HOT ‘0: TIPS—GAGW 
MARKET LISTS CART OONS—FEATURES GALORE? 
ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the boas of the m ~ proms pestehing in- 
ustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 
NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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anted to be set to music. 
Any subject. Send Poems today. 
Immediate consideration. 
aph Records Made — 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 














TYPING 


50c per thousand words 


ELIZABETH SCHACHINGER 


4325 Gunther Avenue 
Bronx 66, N. Y. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Reader’s Digest, McCall’s and Coronet—just 
as our students are doing every week. We have courses 
in writing (1) fillers, (2) articles, (3) short stories. 
Free details. Ask for course information by number. 


THE WRITING SCHOOL 
1555 Luxor Road Cleveland 18, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL WRITER-EDITOR 


currently published in national magazines will edit, 
polish or rewrite your manuscript. Fiction, or non-fic- 
tion. For preliminary reading and analysis, plus booklet, 
‘‘Helpful Hints for Beginning Writers,’’ send your MSS 
and $3 and return postage. 


ELIZABETH OLDFIELD 
8610 Manchester Rd. Sitver Spring, Md. 











NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new writers and help 

them gain recognition. If you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly ork, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





WE DONATE OUR LABOR 


to print MANUSCRIPT LAB, a workshop maga- 
zine for writers. Sample copy 35c; particulars 
upon request. - 
HOWARD 
Box 242, G.P.O. N. Y. C. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10, 

words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.60. ‘Teunision 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Lowis 10, Missouri 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1956 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
n . Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 


Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
today to: 


4. ¢ SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dep lendale, California 
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have been done before. But that tenth gag 
is the one the editor will buy. Once the 
beginner begins to sell, top gagmen will 
approach him—until then he will have to 
work alone. 


Late Cartoon News 


The Rushelle Agency, 505 Park Ave. 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Miss Lois Kovell, 
Associate Editor, writes, ““We welcome the 
opportunity to consider cartoons for our 
Skyliner magazine. These should be about 
office work, hotels, entertainment, sports, 
etc. We pay $5 on acceptance for them.” 


Sunprint, New Bremen, Ohio. Kenneth 
A. Henschen, Editor, says: “We are spe- 
cialty printers in the advertising field. We 
will use from 6 to 8 cartoons per month 
at a flat rate of $5 on acceptance. If our 
program catches on we will definitely raise 
this rate. Subjects should be slanted for 
the man and backgrounds wanted are tav- 
erns, restaurants serving liquor. Sex gags 
and liquor gags are not taboo—in fact, 
they will be given priority. We will also use 
written jokes in quantity—same slant. No 
set rate of payment for these. Writers are 
invited to inquire before submitting.” 


Town Journal and Farm Journal, 1111 
E. St., N.W., Wash. 4, D. C. Howard La- 
Fay considers cartoons for both publica- 
tions and comes to New York once a 
month on Wednesdays to see locals in per- 
son. The N. Y. office is in the Graybar 
Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
He uses about 18 gags a month and pays 
a flat $60 for them. 


Banking, 12 E. 36th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Address “Cartoon Editor” here. Of- 
fice and banking, big business and industry 
are subjects for this one. From 8 to 10 
a month at $10 on acceptance. 


Look, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. Gurney Williams buys here and 
likes a fresh approach. Payment is $75 
and up and though many beginners owe 
their start to Gurney’s encouragement, top 
cartoonists keep his book pretty well filled. 
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Now that vacation time is about over, Look 
is actively buying once more. 


Todays Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Charles Turzak buys gags 
on health and medical subjects as well as 
a few general gags. Payment is $25 on ac- 
ceptance and taboos are “smart kid gags.” 


Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway 
Street, Boston, Mass. Editor Herbert Thor- 
son uses about ten cartoons a week. Pre- 
fers line drawings as it is a daily newspa- 
per. General subject gags suitable for family 
reading will get the okay. $10 on accept- 
ance. 


Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Anne Fuchs screens cartoons 
these days and pays around $35 for girly 
and male-slant subjects. Written gags, 
farmed out to their regular artists, are also 
considered. This is one of the few maga- 
zines buying written gags. Payment is $10 
and up depending on the space size used. 
Cartoons may be left at the desk and 
picked up the following week. Color car- 
toons, full page bring over $100 here. 


Ladies Home Journal, Independence 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Mary Lea Page 
edits and buys only those cartoons which 
are slanted for women. No _ hen-pecking 
or nagging wives wanted. Payment is the 
same rate received at the Post. Reprints 
picked by the editors from other magazines 
bring $50 on acceptance. Through the 
mail or in person here. 


Redbook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Bob Brown is the long-time cartoon 
editor here, and though the high price of 
$100 flat is paid, a beginner can often make 
a sale. Family-type gags, well drawn and 
in good taste, are used. Very occasionally 
room is found, for a spread, but as a rule, 
space is too limited. About 20 a year are 
bought for this book which is slanted for 
“young marrieds.” 


The American Magazine, 640 5th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. As you probably read 
in the August issue, this old-timer has just 
folded: Arrangements are being made to 
absorb cartoons which were bought by 
Hillis Clark. 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verse, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 





Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 


SORE Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."' No cost or obligation. 


a ae 


EXPERT TYPIST 


Your manuscript handled in attractive, potion 
form. per words or fraction, plus postage. 
Minimum $1.00. Free carbon. Extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections if desired. Mailed flat. 

NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, California 


ASPIRING WRITERS 


As an experienced teacher, I specialize in helping begia- 

ners; either PERSONALIZED training or stofy ¢riti- 

cism. Reasonable rates. Other helps. 

For information send self-addressed stamped envelope. 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ 


23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 




















SPELLING, AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION 


Are these three handicapping your sales? Let me correct them. 
It is my specialty. 

Neat, dependable typing, with bond paper, carbon. ° 
For typing and corrections as above, 60c per 1600, or 15¢ por 
page, PLUS POSTAGE. More complete editing, 70c. Typing 
only, 50c per 1000. 


Let me know your problems 


EVA LONGSDORF 
The Friendly Typist Arkansaw, Wisconsin 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 146-D New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Science Article Markets 


A last minute mailing brought these de- 
tailed requirements from editors. 


Harper’s, 49 E. 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Associate Editor, Eric Larrabee writes: 

“The science story most natural for us, if there 
is such a thing, should be a balanced combination 
of at least three major elements: 

(1) It should cover an area or general trend 
rather than the kind of single subject that is 
appropriate to a weekly or a periodical devoted 
wholly to science; 

(2) It should be related to and supported by 
current developments and, if possible, make some 
reasonable surmises about the immediate future; 
(3) It should, at its best, take the opportunity 
somehow to enlarge the reader’s background in 
general science at the same time it does (1) and 
(2) above — that is, have an added dimension of 
intellectual interest and usefulness. 

“Nearly any of Leonard Engel’s articles for us 
will serve as examples of the genre. 

“We are also interested in pieces by scientists, 
particularly those of them who are interested in 
developing the “criticism” of science up toward 
the level of criticism. in literature or the arts. An 
example will be Professor John R. Platt’s “Style 
in Science,” to appear in an early issue. 

“We are less interested in “popularizing” 
science, that is, than in increasing the flow of 
communication between scientists and non-scien- 
tists; and we hope writers will exercise restraint 
unless they clearly understand what this means. 

“Length preferred here is 4,500 words. Pay- 
ment $200-$300.” 


Life and Health, Washington 12, D. C. Editor 
Dr. J. DeWitt Fox, says: “We welcome free 
lance material on medical subjects, if written 
authoritatively and we prefer M.D. or R.N. by- 
lines, but also use lay writers. 

“We like articles on ‘how to keep healthy’ as 
well as those on specific diseases such as hyper- 
tension, migraine, peptic ulcer, cancer and 
bunions. We prefer the common ailments rather 
than the catastrophic ones. No one thinks they 
will ever get TB or Cancer. Everyone knows he’ll 
have a headache, backache, or itching skin some- 
time, even if only from poison ivy on a summer 
vacation. 

“The treatment: should be straight forward, 
but not medical textbook style. 

“Current news is valueless, since we operate on 
a 4-month advance schedule, and in mid-July 
begin thinking about Christmas ideas. 

“We don’t like as-told-to, but will use an M.D. 
by-line and joint authorship with a lay writer. 

We don’t need mental hygiene, childcare or 
dental articles just now. But we do need some 
on surgical subjects, especially children’s surgery, 
heart surgery, and common ailments, corns, bun- 
ions, flat feet, baldness, posture, maternity care— 
pre-natal care, diet, activities, etc. 
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Articles are preferably 1200 to 1500 words. We 
buy pictures and drawings at $3 to $5 a pix. We 
pay 2c a word to 3c a word on acceptance. We 
try to reply promptly within 3 weeks. 
“Queries should be directed to The Editor.”’ 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Assistant Managing 
Editor, Wayne Whittaker writes: 

“We do like to receive free lance submissions 
on interesting new developments in the various 
sciences. We buy considerable material from free 
lance writers but very little from what I would 
term amateur writers. One of the primary re- 
quirements of our magazine is good illustrations. 
This is something that stumps most amateurs and 
many professionals. We are not interested in a 
science subject that does not lend itself to illus- 
trations. 

“We do not have any particular preferences as 
far as the sciences are concerned and feature a 
variety of articles in the fields of medicine, geo- 
chemistry, physics, electronics, nucleonics, astron- 
omy, photography (X-ray, motion picture pro- 
cesses, etc). The type of material we are most 
interested in seeing would concern new develop- 
ments in science. A couple of recent articles are 
“Science Probes the Secrets of the Virus” and 
“There’s Atomic Energy in Granite: Can we 
Unlock It?” 

“Current news value is of extreme importance 
to us. 

“We occasionally use as-told-to articles de- 
pending on the stature of the scientist involved. 
For example “Science Probes the Secrets of the 
Virus” was told to our west coast editor, Thomas 
E. Stimson, Jr., by Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
Noble Laureate, Director of the Virus Laboratory, 
University of California. 

“We do not want historical articles. We do 
not want so-called personality pieces on scientists 
but have no objection if some of the scientists’ 
personality appears in a minor way in an article 
pertaining to their accomplishments. We do not 
want flights-of-fancy articles based on nothing 
more than the writer’s imagination. 

“The length we prefer is 1500 to 1800 words. 
For a full length feature with illustrations occu- 
pying a layout of five pages in the front of the 
book our minimum payment rate is $250. We 
pay on acceptance. The Managing Editor should 
be queried with ideas. He is Roderick M. Grant. 

“I would again like to stress the necessity for 


.a@ free lance writer to study the magazine for 


which he hopes to write.” 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10. Howard Allaway, Managing Editor. 

News of scientific and engineering achieve- 
ments are used here. 

Popular Science Monthly is neither a tech- 
nical publication nor a trade paper. It is edited, 
however, mainly for men who are interested in 
knowing how things work, how things are made, 
what can be expected of various types of ma- 
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chinery and how by their own efforts they can 
raise their standards of living. 

Contributors who are not familiar with this 
market are urged to study the magazine closely 
and query the editors before submitting ma- 
terial. This should be suggested about six months 
in advance. 

Rates, the highest in the field, vary with the 
quality of the material and the space given it in 
the magazine. Queries and contributions should 
be addressed to the Managing Editor. 


The Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa., uses science articles 
on a variety of subjects. Study the magazine for 
type of material used along this line. Subject 
should be up to date, although do not have to 
compete with newspapers as far as currency of 
news is concerned. First person articles by 
genuine authorities are popular here. Best length 
is about 3,500-4,000 words. Query editors. Pay- 
ment is $700 and up. 


Science Digest, 200 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Assistant Editor Frank M. 
Robinson says: 

“We like to encourage free-lance submissions 
on interesting developments in any of the sciences. 


“Readership surveys have shown that our 
readers like medical articles, articles on atomic 
science, astronomy, space travel, electronics, psy- 
thology, etc. A free lancer might stand the best 
chance with an article in a field that’s off the 
beaten track. 


“The best way of determining what we want 
in an article is to read the magazine. We're in- 
terested in the story behind the headlines, in new 
advances in science and how they affect the aver- 
age person, and in scientific curiosa and oddities. 
We cover atomics and archeology and range 
through ultrasonics and vitamins. Writers, of 
course, should remember that we are a popular 
magazine of science and not a technical magazine. 

“Dramatic (there is a difference between 
dramatic and melodramatic) devices, and anec- 
dotes usually help the readability of any article; 
those for Science Digest are no exception. 

“Current news value is highly important to us. 
While many of our articles do not have a news 
peg, a lot of them definitely do. The slogan of 
Science Digest is “What this changing world 


means to you’ — and let’s face it, the world is 
changing every day. We don’t care for “‘as-told- 
to” pieces. 


“What we don’t want: articles that are too 
technical; articles where the author’s only re- 
search was a hasty glance at the Encyclopedia 
Britannica; articles that are skimpy and say noth- 
ing; articles that are a quick rehash of a publicity 
handout or a wire-service report; articles that 
“hypo” their subject until they read like a reject 
from some of the cheaper men’s magazines. 

“We prefer articles that are 1,000 to 2,000 
words long. Payment is good and on acceptance, 


depending on length, quality, and importance of 
the piece. 

“Although we’d just as soon see the finished 
piece, queries should be addressed to the Man- 
aging Editor, George B. Clementson, or to Frank 
M. Robinson, assistant editor. I think that’s about 
it except a cautionary word for new writers try- 
ing to hit this market. Any article for any field 
should be accurate as to names, dates, facts, etc. 
This is just 10 times as important for the science 
field.” 

Today’s Health, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. W. W. Bauer, M.D., Editor. 

Sound articles on any subject related to health, 
including mental health, recreation and most 
phases of family life as well as the more obvious 
subjects such as preventive medicine, diseases and 
research. Prefers a positive approach telling read- 
ers what they can do to preserve their health. 
Likes clear, thorough, concise writing. Most 
articles should run 1000 to 2500 words, but no 
rigid limits. Occasionally uses series. 

350 to 500-word illuminating or helpful (not 
news!) shorts. 

Photo stories of 6 or more pix with enough 
facts for staff to write text and captions. 

Pays 3 to 10 cents a word for all written mate- 
rial, additional payment for photos used. $90 for 
photo stories. 

Reports in one week to one month; sometimes 
somewhat longer because of referral to scientific 
consultants. 





MANUSCRIPTS 
TYPED 


by experienced typists on Bond 
paper with one carbon and 
minor corrections. All work 
guaranteed. Return postage 
extra. Approved by publishers, 
recommended by editors. Free 
delivery to any New York pub- 
lisher. 


55c PER THOUSAND WORDS 


Berons Typing Service 
109 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 



















































































































































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’ s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word including 
each word in name and address; box number, 0. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue must 
reach us by October 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











DOES ANYONE NEED HOUR-LONG SPOOLS OF 

Silvertone recording wire? I have some new 

ols for $2.00 and once-used at $1.50. F. J 
eticolas, Firetown Road, Simsbury, Conn. 


BACK NUMBERS LEADING SCIENCE FICTION 
MAGAZINES: ‘‘Astounding,’’ ‘‘Other Worlds,’’ 
‘“‘Weird Tales,’’ etc. Postwar copies, three for 
$1.35. Earlier issues somewhat higher. Name 
your choices —— several alternates) or we 
will select. Price list frée with order, alone ten 
cents. Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Ind. 


NO MORE FORGOTTEN BIRTHDAYS or anniver- 
saries! Let us remind you not to forget. Send 
for free details today to Date Reminder Service, 
Box 2526, Manatee, Fla. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM HONOLULU—Air- 
mail 25c. Research, history, customs, streets, 
foods, flora, fauna. Sunday classified ads, $1. 
Doris May, 1440 Peter Buck, Honolulu, T. H. 


CONTEST ASSISTANCE. Entries typed, qualifiers 
provided. Frankel, 4903-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


CARICATURE OF YOURSELF for stationery. 
Christmas cards, your office, $5.00. Send photo 
and your profession or hobby. Send for free 
samples. Arnold Vail, 1705 Jonquil Terrace, Chi- 
cago 26, Hlinois. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, NEW GERMAN 
MADE, PRECISION BUILT PORTABLE TYPE- 
WRITERS, $75.50. No import duty payable. Used 
worldwide. Write for full particulars. Moore 
Sales Company, Box 237, Allerton, Iowa. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed ~ sag 3 brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS and publications. Highest 
quality—lowest cost. From 500 copies up. Free 
price list and quotations. ADAMS PRINTERS, 
Dept. WD, 30 W. Washington, Chicago 2, Ill. 


1956 GAG RE-CAP CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST 
is now ready. It’s the finest, most comprehensive 
list ever published. There are 1,018 cartoon 
markets listed, from the majors to the smallest 
TJ’s and HO’s. Price $4.95. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Earle Tempel, P. 0. Box 430, Van Buren, 
Arkansas. 


MEXICO—Questions answered on any topic, $1 
each. 16 years residence. Translations, letters 
mailed, 50c. E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 39-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 
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“HOW TO 
TERIAL” — Your columns, 
p se Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 


SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
Cartoons, Fillers, 


from each newspaper. More than 12,000 
~ he and weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. 
Folic includes Syndicate Operation, Selling 
Prices Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors. 
Sample order and Agreement Forms, etc. Com- 
plete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). Right 
now, Gift Copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For News- 
paper Features’’ included with Folio. American 
eatures ~~. Dept. 226, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Min 





JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, $1.00 
@ year, including subscription to Writer’s Bul- 
letin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano Beach, 





California. 
“MAGIC CIRCLE.” Entertaining, inspirational 
reading to children. $2.00. Address: Pine Rest, 


Spotswood, New Jersey, Charlotte G. Frietsch 


Gunter. 





WONDERFUL SONG WRITER’S PIANO—Helps 
you compose melodies, play them, write music 
sheets, transpose keys, without training, without 
collaborators. Compact, perfectly portable. Com- 
pose inspired melodies in bed, quiet country, 
seashore. 25 white and black plastic keys. Per- 
manently tuned. Very strong construction. Guar- 
anteed two years. 3 weeks trial, refund. Mailed 
postpaid, insured, $14.50 money order. Infor- 
mation for stamped envelope. Perfection Prod- 
ucts, 481 Glenmore, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 





“EMPIRE ADVERTISER’? Magazine teaches how 
? as a 7 mail. 2 issues 15c. Box 84-WD, New 
or 


SONG Wurrens—tnazivavionat lyrics set to your 
songs without words. Music can inspire poetry 


just as poems inspire music. Write to: Roqua 
Alana, 644 Candlestick Rd., San Francisco 24, 
California. 





POETS: Descriptions of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS; Kaleidograph Prize Programs, etc., 
sent on receipt of self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. KALEIDOGRAPH A National Magazine 
of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Texas. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Build astonishing vo- 
cabulary overnight, improve writing 100%—with 
remarkable new university-tested and proved 
method. $2 rushes fact-filled, illustrated instruc- 
tion book: ‘““SSLEEP-LEARNING—IT’S THEORY, 
APPLICATION & TECHNIQUE.” Results Guar- 
anteed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slee a oe 
Research Association, P.O. Box 61 Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





TV WRITERS WANTED! Latest list of Television 
Markets and TV Production Firms, $2.00. Tele- 
craft Productions, P.O. Box 1212, Palo Alto, 
California. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 PKilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 





YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH 
libraries (English and foreign languages accu- 
rately, comprehensively done). PUBLISHER’S 
SERVICE: expert, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
ing. Reasonable rates: reliable nt service. 
Div. G, Library Research Institute, 69 Perry 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


in all New York 





AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious. 
Swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B2-9), Ocean Park, Calif. 





MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
FOR PUBLISHERS! Write NEWSCRAFT, WD- 
983 E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Collection of books on music, song 
writing and publishing. List Free. CREUZ, 528 
West Adams, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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MAKE WASHINGTON’S famous research facili- 
ties yours! Commercial, historical, literary, legal, 
songs trade, etc., research handled competently, 
confidentially for individuals, companies, pub- 
lishers, advertising agencies, others. (Compila- 
tion services also available—large mailing lists 
compiled, rented, addressed.) Details free: Say- 
per ees, 1129-D Vermont Ave. ., Washing- 
ton 5, D. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etce., in § SCB Character- 
ization Kit. You can create thousands of real- 
istic, lifelike characters that sell today’s stories. 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit $2. 
FREE information. Blois, 576 iverdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


JOHN FRIEND — BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 


HYPNOTISM! COMPLETE BOOK LIST! Tape 
course. Other HELPFUL Books. All Subjects! 
State Needs. PERSONAL REPLY. Philanthropic 
Library, Drawer 697-G, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp 
for details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


WHAT IS YOUR ‘‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alto 1, California. 


“TERRIFIC DISCOUNTS,” America’s finest dupli- 
cator machines. Brand new, several models to 
choose. Hurry! Send for illustrated literature. 
R. G. Forman, 210 Burr Oak St., Kalamazoo, 

Michigan. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker included. P.P. $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. ¥ 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS, you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, 
spare time, copying and duplicating comic car- 
toons for advertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon- 
Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 


CHOOSING THE SEX OF YOUR CHILD, $2.50. 
Exposition Press, New York 16, N. Y. 











MEXICO: REMAILS! Receiving, forwarding ad- 
dress. Research service. Ask for particulars. 
+ aed Suarez, P.O. Box 2104, Mexico City, 

exico. 





PRESERVE THAT MANUSCRIPT. Have it bound 
into a beautiful volume stamped in gold. $4.00. 
a PARNASSUS BOOKBINDER, Nokomis, 

orida. 


SEND TWO OR MORE science fiction magazines in 
ood condition and receive same number. Include 
ve cents (coin or small stamps) with each mag- 

azine for postage. Will also purchase science fic- 
tion magazines. Stamped envelope brings details. 
Fantasia Studio, La Fontaine, Ind. 








BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. Free plan. Tropi- 
cal Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 





“RULE OTHERS WITH THOUGHTS.” Full 
course. Sensational exercises. $2. Delmar Wis- 
dom, 846 Sunnyside, Chicago 40. 





YOU CAN’T SUCCEED ALONE! Join _‘‘The Song- 
writers’ Correspondence Club.’’ Poets, lyric 
writers, music writers. Write: ‘‘Successful Song- 
writers,’’ Box 711, G. P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 





BARGAINS! PAPER, white rag bond, 8% x ll, 
500 sheets, boxed, 20 Ib. $2. 95; fe Ib. $2.10; 13 Ib. 
$1.85. Postpaid 4th zone. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Establish 1911. Advance Loose af Company, 
5931 University Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 





ALL ABOUT RENO. $1.00 brings information on 
gambling, divorce, locale, ete. Ginny, 204 Hill- 
crest Dr., Reno, Nev. 


LEARN TYPEWRITTEN SHORTHAND. Details, 
30c — refundable. Dictography, 6196 Walnut, 
Omaha 6, Nebraska. 


97 IDEAS TO MAKE A MILLION, YOU MIGHT! 
Information free. MCB, 1221X West Minnehaha 
Pkwy., Minneapolis 19, Minn. 


NEW YORK CITY REMAILINGS 25c each. on 
Teichner, 70 Strong St., New York 68, N. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible. Find answer in if 
ad, this magazine, page 55. Natalie Newel 
Ghostwriter. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public steno, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. 


WRITERS: Correspondence invited. OBJECT: 
Round Robin. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236° Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 


WANT A JOB IN TEXAS? Help wanted columns 
from ‘= of largest city newspapers mailed, 
$1.00. Will Adams, 1221 Park, Kerrville, Texas. 


PLACE YOURSELF in Famed Mission Inn City 
for only 35c, letters remailed, four for dollar. 
W. Todd, 6092 Pedley Road, Riverside, Calif. 


SEND YOUR MSS TO PUBLISHER for publication 
analysis. Free circular. Arrow Press, Box 2045, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


BULLFIGHT POSTERS PRINTED IN SPAIN. 
Top-action scenes of matador and bull in vivid 
colors. Add that continental touch to den or 
writing room. Size—1% feet by 3% feet. Price 
$1.50 each. Ken Enochs, 818 East Acacia, Glen- 
dale 5, California. 


BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with ‘‘de- 
partment letters’’—List of markets, require- 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 
stamps. Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price $1.00. 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


OPERATE HOME LETTERSHOP without invest- 
ment. Free details. Shopper, Oxford, Wis. 














“BECKY’S CORSET” $2.00. Last 3 year's Digests, 
$5.00, postage. House of Pettit, Box, Murray 
Hill Station, New York. 





CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS INFORMA- 
TION GUIDE. Cartoon markets, news, tips, les- 
sons. Gagwriting instruction. Photos of cartoon- 
ists and gagwriters. Reprints of cartoons used in 
Trade Journals. Issued twice a month. Intro- 
ductory offer. Send only $1.00 and we will send 
you four issues of the Guide and also send you 


100 markets whe will look at ty) ped idea and 200 
$5.00 cartoon markets. Information Guide, 2776 
California Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebraska. 





GHOSTWRITING: Short stories and_ television 
scripts. See my ad, page 60. Will Lozier. 





BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fifty thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 
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HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need to. ‘The 

song Pattern” has been responsible for my sell- 

2 24 western novels and over 600 short stories 

ne, novelettes. A blue print for the perfect story 

framework. NOT a formula, but a pattern 

against which you can lay your story to assure 

strong and gga story line. Simple to use— 

sure in results. 2,500 ge words for $3.00. 

Money back if not delighted. Galen C. Colin, 
16382 South Volutsia, Wichita 16, Kansas. 


i. aoe hypnotism and mind-read- 

met sterious, powerful. 100 professional 

—, ~ & c each. Priest, Box 251, Evanston 6, 
nois. 


TV TERMINOLOGY—Necessity to Writers and 
Students. Pre-published price, $2.00. Telecraft 
Productions, P. 0. Box 1212, Palo Alto, Calif. 


TALES YOUR PEN CAN TELL. Revealing facts 
about yourself! Send two pages of your hand- 
writing and $2.00 to Pen Tales, 1824 7th St., 
Riverside, Calif. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS. Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


ALASKAN NEWSPAPER ADS mailed $1.00 each 
aper. Letters remailed 3 for $1.00. Box 425, 
t. View, Alaska. 


AUTHENTIC INFORMATION on the American 
Indian: Names, Customs, etc., $1.00. SunBear, 
204 Hillcrest Dr., Reno, Ne Nev. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


SELF-STUDY COURSES in confession story, short 
story, mystery, etc. See my ad, page 55. Keenan. 


REMAILS FROM LONDON, ENGLAND, 50c Amer- 
ican stamps only. Airmail 75c. Picture postcards 
with typed message, 25c extra. Watson, 91 
Church St., Edmonton, London N. 9. 














HELPFULLY REVEALING, completely personal 
handwriting analysis, personality, character, tal- 
ents, $1. Eleanor Merriam, Box 1363-W, 
Chicago 90. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. Want ads, 
news een” Wekne a etc., from any locality. 
Leonard M bb, Route 1, Dry Fork, Virginia. 





LEARN GAGWRITING. Improve your wit. Inter- 
esting particulars and sample lesson, 25c. Don 
Frankel, 4903 Adams St., Chicago 44. 





SHARE ROYALTY-FINANCE og accepted 
book. Write D. R. Clinton, 1530 aple, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


HEARTLIFTING SPIRITUAL CALISTHENICS: 
Read the incomparable 23rd Psalm several times 
a § Keep accessible in large print, 8x10 frame, 
$1.49. ‘‘Gifts,’’ 3401 Lakeshore Drive, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 








REMAILS: Letter or postcard, 25c each. One page 
letter typed and remailed, 50c. Postcard typed 
and mailed, 35c. H. Clemons, General Delivery, 
Grants Pass, Ore. 





SCRIBE—Writers’ newsletter. Contains latest mar- 
ket info and other material important to the 
writer. 12 issues for $1. coments copy - | Sognes. 
Also publishers of INFORMED an M RE- 
VIEW. Write for details. May Rosser, A} Tyler, 
Gary, Ind. 





CARTOONIST GAGS FOR SALE. SELLING GAG- 
w ~~ _ Ed. Madden, G. P.O. Box 693, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 





SELL, USING CHECKLIST: 178 questions cover 
every story essential, reveal weaknesses. $1. 
1,600 CHARACTER TRAITS AND TYPES, $1. 
100 colorful WALK VERBS, 25c. Guaranteed 
professional quality. Details, stamped envelope. 
A. or 3706 Camden St., S.E., Washington 


9 
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(Contest Winners—Cont’d) 


90. 
wi. 
a2. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


(Continued from page 38) 


James Harvey 
Brooklyn, en York 
Joseph Hannan- 

Pompton Lakes, New Jersey 
William Rivers 

Coral Gables, Florida 
Laurie Hardwick 

San Francisco, California 
Mrs. M. Stewart 

Daytona Beach, Florida 
James Brockman 

Boulder, Colorado 

James Bayhouse 

Long Beach, California 
Virginia Thoma 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Harry Wales 

Worcester, Massachusetts 
Hildegard Leonhardt 
Hildegard, Where Are You? 
Dorothy Lee Thomas 
Yakima, Washington 
Carmelita Janvier 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Martha Mann 

Ogden, Utah 

Burley Handricks 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Nellie Bly Middleton 
Wichita, Kansas 

Marel Brown 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Nellie Stewart 

San Bernardino, California 
Ray Townsend 

Van Nuys, California 
Morris Osofsky 

Howard Beach 14, New York 
Jean Harper 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Lee Howard 

New York, New York 

Dev Klapp 

Austin, Texas 

Claris Stephens 

Graham, Texas 

Mrs. John Jarvis 

Wayne, Pennsylvania 
Owen Rhodes 

Santa Ana, California 
Donna Dickey Guyer 
Chicago, Illinois 

George Ott 

Monterey Park, California 
M. Richardson 

Spokane, Washington 
Richard Harper 

Yuma, Arizona 

Gladys Nankivell 

San Jose, California 
Richard Porter 

Columbus, Ohio 

Lynn Montross 
Washington, D. C. 
Maxine Maree 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Isa Lorimer 

Sydney, Australia 

Edgar Dittman 
Tracy, California 
















126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
Si, 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 





140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
133. 
154. 
155. 
156. 
157. 
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Gerald Westreich 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Donald Honig 

Maspeth, New York 
Thomas Burnett Swann 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Earl Curtis 

Richmond, Virginia 
Helen Bowers 

Portland, Oregon 

Baird James 

Los Angeles, California 
F. E. Kendall 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
John Bravos 

Chicago, Illinois 

Bob Kuhn 

Chicago, Illinois 

Gwen Hagen 

Madison, Wisconsin 
Grover Brinkman 
Okawville, Illinois 
Joseph Payne Brennan 
New Haven, Connecticut 
B. W. Sandefur 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Robert S. Withers 
Shillington, Pennsylvania 
Jean Mizer 

Hailey, Idaho 

Joan Arthur 

Yorktown Heights, New York 
Dick Collier 

Canton, Ohio 

Keith Elliott 

San Antonio, Texas 
Louise Dorman Folks 
Chico, California 

Ruth Sterling 

Syracuse, New York 
Walter Arndt 

Goleta, California 

M. L. Collett 

Lakeland, Florida 
Barbara Griffith 
Levittown, New York 
Stacy Tuthill 

Urbana, Illinois 

Mike Stoddard 
Clewiston, Florida 

Capt. C. H. Amme, Jr. 
New York, New York 
Dorothy Boesch 
Manhattan Beach, California 
Bess Hagaman Tefft 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Bruce Welsh 


Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y 


Leila Rostiser 

Dallas, Texas 

A. I. Smith 

Marshall, Illinois 
Glenna Darlene Davis 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Rachel Rubin 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 








OUTSTANDING BOOK ON SELF-ANALYSIS can 
smash the roadblocks to writing success. $1.10. 
a am guarantee. Lloyd G. Collins, ppa- 
achia, Va. 


LOW-COST PUBLISHING in booklet form. Beau- 
tiful gold printed covers. National or inter- 
national —— if desired. 70% royalties 
aid. Gold-stamp monogram on your favorite 
oks, leather items, etc. Custom-made greeting 
cards with your verse and/or photo. Send 25c for 
samples, information. International Color Press, 
P. O. Box 3331, St. Louis 10, Mo. 


RESEARCH. Any subject agg 
lengthier research. mails 
ice Center, Box 1701, Pueblo, Caio. 


NEED A PLOT? Give me qhovestess one outline. 
I'll give you a salable plot. $2.00 for $5.00. 
Zeiger Hay Writer’s Work Shop, i228 W. Kirk, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


ONE STATE GOVERNOR BUYS COPY, one U.S. 
Senator, one other Washington public "official, all 
express their reading pleasure and commend the 
author for what he’s written. These should be 
endorsements enough that our ‘Flights to Ha 
piness’” book ($2. copy, particulars as 8 
one good work of literature for readin This 
book makes good birthday, Xmas an * other 
occasions gift. Buy copy, see for yourself. Ad- 
dress Action Publishers, Box 215W, Station D, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


TV JOBS AVAILABLE—Current monthly eg 
$1.50. Telecraft Productions, P.O. Box 1212, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


WANT TO REWRITE SUCCESSFULLY to sell to 
the TV, Broadway, magazines and Hollywood 
markets? See ad on page 53. Egri Associates. 


Special rates for 
Author’s Serv- 

















AMATEUR ARTISTS, CARTOONISTS! Turn your 
art ability into money. Full or part time. Ham- 
ilton, Dept. 4-AWD, Astoria 5, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazine 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 





FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
hosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
iction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 
Free carbon on white peeer. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6. 


A A. ‘GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


NO LUCK FINDING A 





PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to ew new writers and help 

them gain recognition. #3 are aang | for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, “a. tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., ae how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’s 

VA sete PRESS. ““inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 





AUTHORS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Intelligent, careful handlin ng, pm hey recommended, spell- 
ing and grammar correcte esired 
UL 6-1865 ROBERTA LIFORD 
219 Lenox Rd., Brooklyn, N 
Free pickup and delivery in N. Y. area 


NI 5-2636 











WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Fiot Author, 15 years, 


“Radio Story Editor’ (TV) 


M.C.A. classes. Detailed report on your story, 


Y.M 
0. 60; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN "STREET 


SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 


screen and TV fields. Free DET AILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 











POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today for 
FREE EXAMINATION. Any subject. Imme- 
diate consideration 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO.. 1474-D Broadway, New York 36 N.Y. 









MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 


SPECIALIZED MAGAZINES 


What's Your Field? 


Whatever it is, specialized magazines will help you get 
ahead. Examine current copies of those covering your field 











through our easy-to-get- acquainted service. Choose from 5166 
covering 211 fields—business, trades, agricultural, professions, 
insurance, real estate, m1 usic, educational, hobbies, sports, 


writers, etc. Current list free 


COMMERCIAL ENGRAVING PUBL. CO. 
34AN North Ritter Indianapolis 19, Indiana 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 


Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth St. New York 19, N. Y. 


NO LUCK FINDING A 


PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to eee new writers and help 
them gain recognition. you are looking for a pub- 
lisher of your Novel, Short Stories, Play, Scholarly Work, 
Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 


booklet AA. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


In Calif.: 6253 Holly: wood Blvd., Holly: wood 28 


| MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


524 Highland Street, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 























Don't waste time writing what magazines won't buy! 


KNOW YOUR MARKET! 


Copyrighted RE-CAP gives length, background, type, plot 

or subject analysis, etc., of each story and article for 

August issues of Collier’s, Sat. Eve. Post, McCall’s Ladies 

Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, American, G Housekeep- 

ing. Woman's Home Companion, Red Book, Family 

Circle, Woman's Day $1.00 
G. DUNNING 


16 No. Broadway, C4 White Plains, N. Y. 
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158. 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 


169. 


179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 


184. 


186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 


193. 


195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 


200. 





Tom Walsh 
Ottawa, Kansas 
Rosemary Baseflug 
Dickinson, North Dakota 
Eleanor Hargrove Marks 
Townsend, Montana 
Grace Kline Smith 
Williamston, Michigan 
Magquin S. Lally 
Chicago, Illinois 

James McPherson 
Bantam, Connecticut 
Florence Jacobs 
Skowhegan, Maine 
Arline Hasler 

Delmar, New York 
Pa Porter 

rinceton, New York 
Margaret Crary 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Base Librarian (What’s Your Name?) 
Scott Air Force Base, Illinois 
Jeannine Hamby 
Florence, Alabama 
Herbert Bates 

Pasadena, California 
Irene Schneiderman 
Rockville, Maryland 
Marilyn Smith 

Dayton, Ohio 

Ellen ae 

Ojai, California 

Mrs. Harold Angier 

La Jolla, California 
Donald Hugh Lilyrorth 
Tacoma, Washington 
Evelyn Jones 

Arlington, Virginia 

Mrs. David Schwartz, Jr. 
Belmont, Mississippi 
Stephen Allen 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
Robert Kull 

Yakima, Washington 
Irma Hegel 
Akron, Ohio 

Arlene Fitzgerald 
Ashland, Oregon 
G. B. Hodges 

Hayward, California 
Mrs. Robert Moseley 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Hunt Miller 

Pomona, California 
Jessie Lancaster 

Montrose, California 
Maxine Lane Bumstead 
Bay City, Michigan 
Jack Posner 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Raymond Hulce 
Alexandria, Indiana 
Darrell Houston 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Paul Shelton 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Helen Brooks 

Malverne, New York 
Paul Gardner 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
Phyllis Byron 
Owingsville, Kentucky 
Eleanor Gilbert 

Redondo Beach, California 
Toni Duck and Gene Parker 
Dallas, Texas 

Mrs. Richard Buck 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Jane Gilbreath 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Bryden Pearce 
Carmel, California 

Mary Lou O*‘Donnel 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nancy Brandt 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





























The Glittering E 
e Glittering Eye WIN PRIZES! 
























, es 
(Continued from page 32) ComrEnt oy the leading i hobby 

: : : publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 

wanted to write about the w ays of life, lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
habits, tricks and take of big-city beggars, one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 


and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Ip no it whatever of an rticular 
= pe ems whatever of any parti Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
inter " 


Most encouraging of all my collaborators 
gt pgm MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


has been a lady who started out with very 








little sense of what constitutes reader in- Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 
terest, but who is developing it fast. For an Bond paper, free carbon, minor corrections. 
octopus-article (Reader’s Digest again) she 50c per thousand words. Send postage, please. 


did a tremendous amount of work, finally 9091/2 First B+ atte Ohio 


uncovering such items as the fingernail-size 
little octopuses that walk on top of the 
water in the mid-Atlantic. Best of all, she 
found out that the chameleon-like octopus 
able to make itself red, green, or yellow, 
turns pale like a human being when it is 
scared. 

These are the satisfying things about being 


an article writer—the many different people vs WE COULD SHOW YOU 


the — letters of those we have helped, you would know 


you meet, and the way your sense of won- | a in Jie 2c" To macht ietye tment $0 year 
. . e cn o ‘0: € WV 
der is kept constantly young by those inter- =’ Worth You Ever Got In Anything. 
° e Ye . z? send you Story Idea and $2, and we will 
est-arousing bits of information that you 
. 5 = 7 : ‘ - Criticism and Ghosting Department 
find in almost every story. A paling octopus DELANO PUBLISHERS 
indeed! 232 W. Delano Ave. Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Cooperative Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
















WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so do we! 
Send for our free folder outlining a low cost publish- 
service featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 





PBB 











































































Beginners 
Only 





N THE I5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 

in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They WILL, however, under- 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST Sp-6 
22 Fast 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
Name 


Address 


City State 


d 





beccerecencecesece 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


you don’t jot them down, you will quickly 
forget them. Without my notebook on the 
table beside my bed, many of my best 
thoughts would have been wasted on the 
unreceptive ears of Morpheus. 

If you really want to write and sell light 
verse, you will, because you won’t be able 
to do anything about it. Light-versifying is 
like an addiction; you suddenly feel good 
having put words to the music of living. It’s a 
vice, you could say, but a nice vice; sort of a 


VICE VERSA 


You find when all is said and done 
That versifying’s lot’s of fun. 





Verse Markets 


Our mailing for verse requirements was aimed 
to be representative rather than comprehensive. 
The list below includes a wide variety of markets. 
Verse is used in most other magazines of the 
same type as those in the listings. You will find 
these markets by reading through magazines in 
your Public Library, or reading the editorial re- 
quirements in your Writer’s Market Book. 


American Legion Magazine, 720 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Associate Editor Irving 
Herschbein says: 

“We use six to eight short pieces of verse in 
each issue. We prefer that the material be very 
general and slanted to an audience of what might 
best be termed average American taste.“ 


“The humor primarily should be broad and 
homey—definitely not sophisticated. I would say 
that the most overdone subjects are the poking 
of fun at the little woman. Particularly her driv- 
ing ability and shopping. We would prefer to see 
more material dealing with sports and every-day 
events around the home—something our audience 
is familiar with. 

“IT would say that the major fault in most of 
the verse is that it simply doesn’t rhyme. Too 
often the idea is good but the meter is off. There 
is one fault which happens to be not a part of 
the verse but works against the material being 
bought in this office. That is the tendency to 
make the title an integral part of the verse. In 
other words, if you have failed to read the title 
the point of the verse is missed. 

“We will not buy anything longer than 12 
lines, and we pay $2.50 per line on acceptance.” 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. The editors here use two or 
three light poems in each issue. Théy look for 
expert technique as well as amusing ideas. Almost 
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any subject will do, provided it is handled with 
sufficient distinction. 

They do not care much for poems that sound 
like the work of some other poet—unless, of 
course, they are deliberate parody. 

Always needed are short poems of four to six 
lines and those which are something more than 
rhymed wisecracks, are very scarce. The editors 
add: “Really sharp satirical verse is scarce, too, 
and we regret it. We can’t give definite figures on 
length, but anything over thirty lines does raise 
a space problem. We pay one dollar a line, on 
acceptance.” 


The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 East 
73rd Street, New York 21, N. Y. Editor Erik 
Friis will consider light verse with Scandinavian 
or Scandinavian-American slant. Payment is $5- 
$10.00 per verse, on acceptance. 


Baby Time, 424 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Editor Lee Robba uses 2-3 short 
humorous verses in each issue. Slant towards ex- 
pectant parents and those of small children—up 
to 3 years. Homey, slightly sophisticated humor 
is wanted—nothing sentimental. Length from 4- 
16 lines. Payment is $2.50-$7.50 on acceptance. 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 3, Iowa, 
uses five or six verses per issue, and is most 
anxious to improve the quality. The editors are 
always interested in good humorous poetry de- 


picting homey situations; no sarcasm, or off-color 
situations. 

Better Homes & Gardens is published for 
gardened-home families in cities, towns, and sub- 
urbs, and all light verse submitted should be 
slanted toward such families. 

The most overdone subject seems to be the 
husband-wife controversy. Nothing long here. 
Payment varies and is on acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. Editor Eileen O’Hayer uses one or two 
verses each month, likes homey, family type 
humor. Please, nothing on little boys. Length 
8-30 lines. Good rates, on acceptance. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna. Associate Editor, Pearl L. 
Patterson says: 

“We try to have one column of poetry per 
issue—our preference, not more than twelve to 
sixteen lines. We also use occasional short verse 
in other spots in the magazine. 

“Our audience, in general, is a rural one, but 
that does not mean the subject has to be rural— 
just so long as it has identification. Humor should 
be primarily wholesome. We do not have in mind 
a specific type of material. We like it to reach our 
readers and “do” something for them. 

Recurrent faults are in construction and pat- 
terns. Our payment is made on acceztance, and 
varies according to the material we buy.” 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
COURSE 
IN 
SHORT 
FICTION 


helps you write for and sell to the 156 
markets that are paying from $15 to 
$1,500 for short-shorts of 800 to 2,000 


words. 





The course consists of 6 lessons, each 
one based on our 30 years of teaching 
and publishing experience, and sells 
complete for $17.50. 


If you would like to know more about 
Writer’s Digest Course in Short Fic- 
tion, drop us a postcard. We will help 
you if we can 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








CRITICISM 


For 35 years Writer's Digest has 
been criticising manuscripts. 


Our individual service includes: 
© Complete constructive criticism 
© Revision suggestions 

@ Specific market information 
Rates: 


Stories and Articles— 
up to 3,000 words—$4.00; each 
additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 


Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten 


lines, plus 10c for each addi- 
tional line 
Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words 


for a “blue pencil” criticism 
Radio and TV plays— 

30-minute or one-act play— 

$6.00; one hour or three-act 

play—$15.00 


Send all material with payment to: 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y., uses four or five verses 
which appeals to young housewives. Too much 
verse received is on children, seasons and land. 
scapes. Length usually under 20 lines. Payment 
$10 per line on acceptance. 


Independent Woman, Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. Bonnie C. Kowall is the 
new editor here. She writes: 

“We will use at the most 2 or 3 very short 
verses in each issue. We want to aim for the hu- 
morous light verse that acts as filler material 
Our audience is almost entirely women, and 
while the humor should not be too sophisticated, 
I, myself, revolt at homey or broad type humor. 
Anything that is not too sentimental and has a 
dry or original twist to it and doesn’t run more 
than about 6 or 8 lines at most, I am most will- 
ing to consider. We pay from $3 to $5 for 4 
to 8 lines.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Penna. Poetry Edi- 
tor Elizabeth McFarland writes: 

“To answer the easiest question first: our base 
rate of payment for light verse as for more seri- 
ous poetry is five dollars a line. We pay upon 
acceptance and we buy seasonal work at any 
time, reserving it upon our copylist for use “in 
season.” We prefer short verses and we begin 
to demur when a poem reaches sixteen lines, 
though we have been known to buy work longer 
than that if it seemed to us first rate. 

“Since The Journal is accepted as a friend in 
millions of homes, we are not interested in broad 
humor, but we don’t care for self-consciously 
‘homey’ verse, either. Most of our poetry space 
is given over to traditional lyric, but we have 
also been using one or two examples of light verse 
in each issue.” 


Maclean’s, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Canada. Editor Ian Sclanders writes: 

“We use mainly short light witty verses of two 
to ten lines as fillers in the back pages of the 
magazine. Occasionally we use slightly longer 
poems, but only if they are outstanding. 

Maclean’s averages about three to four poems 
an issue, slanted toward a general audience, and 
broad in humor. 

Offhand, I’d say that some of the subjects 
overdone for our purpose are dieting, budgeting, 
income tax returns, “green thumbs,” watcixing 
television, parking the car, shopping with the w't: 
or husband, etc. We are interested in seeing more 
fresh subjects and more fresh approaches. We 
like the poems brief with a good strong amusing 
gimmick or twist to the ending. 

“We pay on acceptance from five to fifteen 
dollars for poems, depending on the quality.” 


New England Homestead, Myrick Building, 
Springfield 3, Mass. Home Department Editor, 
Elsie Hawkins uses 2 or 3 light verses per issue. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 


Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 
Wolsele 
Characters Make Your Story 3.75 
Elwood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 
Kearney 
How to Write for Money.. Te 
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How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
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Writing to Sell . 299 
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Your Creative Power. . 4.95 
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Write for Trade Journals 2.50 
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How to Write JJokes 2.00 
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Writing for Young Children 
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Helps you with the language 
and the world of the child. 
Special price $2.00 


(regular price $3.00) 
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SELECTED BY the editors of 
WriteEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 





REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang. . 
Berry and Van den Bark 


Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 


7.00 








Literary Property 3.75 Dictionary of Thoughts 4.95 
cages il ee Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
Pictures 2.00 English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
Writer’s Market 4.00 Manual of Copyright Practice 6.50 
Jones & Mathieu Nicholson 
Ree ae Phrase Finder 6.95 
NOVEL WRITING Practical Handbook of Better 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.00 English 1.50 
Burac Colby 
How to Write a Novel 3.50 | Rapid Vocabulary Builder 1.00 
. errs Roget’s Thesaurus 1.90 
Novel in the Making 3.00 pe ess sicsps ieee: 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: “You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical.” (Name upon request) 
NOVELS — SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESEN- 
TATION. Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words, 
over 5,000 and up to 10,000, 75c per thousand; 
10,000-40,000, $10.00. Full length novels and 
plays, $15.00. Manuscripts typed, 20¢ per page. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET “TO THE NEW WRITER.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
to your specifications 
50c per 1,000 words 
60c with corrections 
GLORIA K. GELDARD 





22 Southwood Drive West Seneca 24, N. Y. 


PUBLISH AND PROFIT 
THE "ARCHER" WAY 








®@ All copies of the first edition, fully bound, be- 


long to you. 
® 60% of the selling price of all books is yours. 
Manuscripts invited for FREE editorial analysis. 


ARCHER HOUSE, Inc., Dept. W.8, 246 Sth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazines for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contracts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Semple 25c—$2 per year 
New York 19 











1650 WD Broadway 
FINDING A 


NO LUCK PUBLISHER? 


Our basic policy is to . ome? new writers and help 

them gain recognition. you are looking for a_pub- 

lisher of your Novel, Shox tories, Play, Scholarly Work, 

Poetry, etc., learn how we can help you. Write today for 

booklet AA. It’ s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, ‘inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blud., Hollywood 28 


Humor should be homey and slanted at a rural 
audience. Length 8-12 lines preferred, with pay. 
ment at 20c per line on publication. 


The Rotarian, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Illinois, uses 2 or three verses per issue. Humor 
should be slanted at businessmen, but still be the 
homey type. Payment varies on acceptance. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Penna. The note here is dis- 
couraging—“We are chronically overstocked,” 
but the brave and brilliant might try them with 
truly original verse, up to 16 lines. Top rates on 
acceptance. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
54, California. Associate Editor Patrice Manahan 
writes: 

“We can use only one piece of verse—light or 
otherwise — per issue. Our readers are chiefly 
members of the Automobile Club, and as such 
are interested in motoring, travel, etc., in the 
Pacific Southwest. 

As for type of humor, I would say we like 
simple rather than homey, and good-natured 
satire. Too much of the verse we see is just plain 
bad poetry without cadence or rhyme, and lack- 
ing in poetic conception. 

“We have to restrict the verse we buy to 20 
or 25 lines. We pay on acceptance and our rates 
are 50 cents a line.” 





The Nashroom 
Upon the verse of Ogden Nash 


I’ve cast aspersions loud and rash. 
And yet, upon my bathroom door 
Appear the rhymes that I deplore. 


For eons I have jeered and gibed, 
And yet, observe what’s here inscribed. 
The effort spent before to hate him 

I now employ to imitate him! 


—J. L. GRIFFITH 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By a college graduate, using flawless spelling and 
punctuation, on good bond paper. Free first page 
and one carbon. Mailed flat. 50c per |,000 words. 


ANN C. MORTON 





Box 383 Greenvilie, Alabama 





HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
(Dorothy Doyle) 
Now on publisher’s assignment in Canada, still offers 
her usual expert rewrites and criticism service. Send 
the Ghost your problem script. No reading fee; prompt 
personal report. 
Doyle 


Doroth 
1 hws, B. C., Canada 


988 Victoria Avenue, 










































































FREE! FREE! FREE! Writies 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 


the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Hands, One Pair 


of Feet” and “The eaching 
Winds of Heaven,’ successful columnist. 
great grandduaghter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in 
Palmer Institute for over a year because 


. Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels -including “One Pair of 


a member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its 
techniques and frankness in 
criticizing student eflorts have greatly im- 
pressed me. I feel certain that any 
person with a sincere desire to write 
will benefit greatly from its course.” 


o Writers Who Want to Earn 
ore Than *6,000 a Year 


Here's How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 

A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science 
fiction and author 
of five published 
books, scores of 
stories and novel- 
ettes, writes: ‘“‘I 





took your course in °31 and °32 
and it was then I sold my first 
story. From that time on my only 
income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, 
glad I took it 
in my career. 


it was a milestone 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 

“After only half 
a dozen lessons I 
sold my first article 
(to U.S. Camera). 
ee “rT I then re-wrote it 
(i 3 and sold it to an- 
; Sau other publication, 
and recently adapt- 
ed it for a third. The success I 
have been having with my first 
commercial writing has been due 
to the helpful supervision and en- 
couragement received from the 
Palmer staff.”—-Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 

‘Palmer training 
has enabled me tc 
put color and hu- 
man interest into 
several stories for 
business papers 
@ which ordinarily 

would be cold, dry 
news reports. For instance, my 
story in Textile World contained 
many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Without 
Palmer training the story would 
probably have fallen flat on its 
face.’—Charles A. Leach, Sayles- 
ville, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are you 
anxious to attain more worthwhile. steady sales? It may not be 
because you lack the talent necessary to be an accomplished 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps 
you, like many other beginning Palmer students, merely need to 
acquire the professional techniques which editors are looking 
for. This is the kind of home-study training which Palmer has 
been giving for over 35 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recogniton and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater today than 
ever before for interesting, well-written manuscripts. In fact, 
many writers are already taking advantage of this present need 
and are selling more material at higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, you 
owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer's thorough training 
and individual guidance by professional writers will help you. 
Palmer’s unique training prepares you for NOT just one field 
of writing, but for all: short stories, novels, mysteries, TV-radio 
scripts, and feature articles. 


FREE LESSON SHOWS HOW 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for this 
generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home-study 
course plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” 
describing your opportunities. It is quite possible this will be 
the important turning point in your career. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. No obligation. No salesman 


will call. Send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Since 1917 
‘Mea e) 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-96 
; Hollywood 28, California 


Approved: National Home Study Council 


Approved 
for Veterans 


Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


= Lenco 


¥ 










Stories 
8 Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 


Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-96 


: ease send me free typical lesson package and book, “The Art of 
s Writing Salable Stories which explains how I may increase my 
H q J : - 

s income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
: Please print clearly. 

: Mr. ) 

. Mrs. - 

5 Miss ) 

s Address 

. 

. 

: City Zone State 

. 

. Please print clearly. Veterans check here 
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ARE YOU A 


A 5 


URE, you’re going to be an author. But 

right now you are having a hard time making 

your folks believe it! Friends and neighbors 
regard your literary ambitions with a quiet smile. but members of the 
family are less subtle. Not only are you getting no help from them—you 


arent even being encouraged. 


One day you'll show ’em. But what can you show until you have a 
published book ? And how can a book become publishable in today’s selective 
market without professional counsel? Right now there are two things you 
need, understanding and literary help. | provide both. | came up the hard 
way. enduring the whispers and nods and furtive smiles. and eventually won 


writing success and the admiration of former skeptics. 


I understand your situation perfectly, and I want to help you. I know 
from experience that a published book will give you stature in your com- 
munity. and it will reach out into the world and invite the respect of 


prominent people who had never before heard of you. 





My pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING 
HELP tells you how I aid in making 
book manuscripts salable. It’s free. 
Write for your copy today. 
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